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“THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL.”—a new, live, original, and unique quarterly magazine, devoted exclu- 
sively to festi exhibitions, entertsinments, tableaux, & 

fitteen cents. A ALFRED L. Bub « 

The same firm publish THE LITTLE C 


c.,in schools. Fifty cents a year; Sample copies, 
Co.. Pablishers, Chieaso, HI. 
RAL, at one dollar a year. Sample copy, twelve vents | 
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CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Paris by Sunlight and Gaslight! 


A WORK DESCRIPTIVE OF THE MYSTERIES, VIRTUES, VICES 
~ SPLENDORS AND CRIMES OF THE CITY OF PARIS. 
It.tells. how Paris has become the Gayest and most Beautiful City in the world; how it 
and Splendor are purchased at a fearful cost of Misery and Suffering ; how visitors arg 
Swriedied by Professional Adventurers; how Virtue and Vice go arm-in-arm in the Beauti‘u| 
City; how the most Fearful Crimes are committed and concealed; how money is squandered 
in useless luxury ; and contains over 150 Fine Engravings cf noted Places, Life and Scenes in 


Paris. Canvassing Books sent Free of Charge. Address, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 26 Scuth Seventh St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE ALSO WANT AGENTS FOR OUR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED, DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL 


POLYGLOT FAMILY BIBLE'! 


CONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, APOCHRYPHA, CONCOR. 
DANCE, PSALMS IN METRE, Erc., Erc. ; 
With a History of the Translation of the Bible; over one hundred Scripture I1lus- 
trations, Valu:ble Treatises, Chr onological and other useful Tables, 
designed to promote and facilitate the study of the Bible. 

Our New Illustrated Bible, with its numerous Tables and Treatises, Photograph Album, ‘or 
16 Portraits, Beautiful Family Record, ctc., is the most perfect and comprehensive edition ever 
ae sre The Marginal Readings and References, Definitions and Explanations, Scripture ||. 
ustrations and Descriptions, will prove of inestimable interest and value toevery reader, and of vas 
practical assistance and importance to Ministers, T heologica] Students and Sunday- School Teacher 

Bibles are always in demand, and you can often sell a really valuable, handsome, and cheap one to persons who 








will buy no cther book. Send for Circulass. Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHI G Co., as above : 
A REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL FURNITURE!! J: 
THE c 
ACKNOWLEDGED FAVORITE. ; 
INTRODUCED IN §© PROMINENT TOWNS &XC., IN THIS VICINITY IN SIX MONTHS. . 
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THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC DESK. f° 


With Curved FE olding Seat. lo 
COMFORT, DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY, 
VERSUS 


«§'TOOPING SHOULDERS; CRAMPED LIMBS AND UNCOUTH APPEARANCE." “ 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION. 


School and Teachers’ Furniture, of all Styles, als, 
Blackboards, &c., &c. ma 


j. A. BANCROFT & CO.. General tio 
512 Arch-st., Phila. School Furnishers 
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* OUR YOUNG FOLKS. a 

Erxratum.—By some accident, the price at which this 
well-known periodical is furnished for use in schools was 
incorrectly given, in our last issue, at one dollar per year. 
It should have been one dollar and fifty cents, which is at 
the lowest club rates. No word of ours is needed here in 
commendation of this admirable magazine whether for 
the family or the school-room. 
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agi This nostrum of the arbitrary governments 
‘above of Europe to secure their own existence, by | 
compelling the youth to learn loyalty as well | 


as the state religion in their schools, and this | 
plausibly expedient but essentially unrepubli- 
can means of improving society amongst us,— 

has again broken out; and, to our astonishment, 
in the steady city of Philadelphia; and that, 
too, with avengeance. Not taking the trouble 











relation of our school system to private and 
parental rights, the wants of their own city 
and its means for public instruction, or those 
details of a law on the subject which a wise | 
foresight would require—if indeed it be! 
possible to frame any compulsory law which | 
shall affect the object which we more than 















District, 
gravely received a report containing the fol- | 
lowing Startling passage: “Your committee | 
are of opinion that a Law should be enacted, | 
requiring all parents and guardians to send the | 
children under their charge to a public school, 
for a Period of at least six months in the| 
year.” 

A minority report, against compulsion, was | 
also offered; but a motion being made, that the | 
majority report be recommitted, with instruc- 
tions that the committee draft an act embody- 
ing the ideas expressed in their report, that 


} 
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to investigate the subject in all its bearings— | 
either as to our free system of government, the | 


question,—the Schoo] Controilers of the First | 
at their meeting on the 8th ult., | 


Ww HOLE : he. 213. 


Aussciatey J. P. McCASKEY 





| motion prevailed and the report was thereby 
adopted. 

When will men learn as much wisdom in 
| the management of public affairs, as in the 
control of their own business or their own 
persona! relations? Education is a good thing, 
| but Christianity is better. Yet which of those 
| controllers would submit to a law, were it 
constitutional, to compel him to be of some 
| religion which the majority might prefer, or 
| even compelling him to be a professing Chris- 
tian at all? Temperance is a good thing, yet 
who would submit to domiciliary visits to see 
wheth8r or not he were bringing up his chil- 
dren on strict temperance principles? Cursing 
and swearing are bad things, yet who would 
submit—stop, we are going too fast. We have 
laws against profanity; but who regards them? 
And ye rabid reformers, learn therefrom, and 
beware in time, as surely as ye violate every 
right, parental and personal, and every 
| principle of republican liberty, by attempting 
| to take the child from the fireside, and force 
| him, by police or by penalty, it matters not 
| which, into school, so surely will ye not only 
| have disgraced the statute book by the corrupt- 

| ing influence of another dead Jaw ; but ye will 
have inflicted a deadly stab at the common 
| school system itself. Can ye not read the 
signs of the times? Do ye not perceive the 
strides, now so long and so fast, encouraged, 
| too, by sensational demagogu es, towards the 
| disruption of the system in the very name of 
religion and conscience? Or, is it your pur- 
| pose, in the guise of friendship, to aid and 
comfort the enemy? 

As a fitting commentary on the empty plati- 


| tudes and mouthing public spirit of the whole 


| report, we ad id the followi ing home-thrust, from 
a city paper, by one who must have read both 
reports—we having seen only that of the 
majority : 

In Mr. Hickok’s minority report on com- 
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pulsory education to the Board of Control, 
the point pressed was its impracticability un- 
der existing circumstances. Four thousand 
children are now awaiting admission to the | 
public schools because they cannot be accom- | 
modated. This being the case, the question | 
arises—how will it be possible to compel the | 
attendance of an additional 25,000? Certainly 
a question entirely pertinent to the proposi- 
tion.— Phila. ** Day” of Feb. 10, 1870. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 





We have received and examined, with un- | 
abated interest and pleasure, the Annual Report | 
of Col. Geo. F. McFarland, Superintendent ! 
of Soldiers’ Orphans, for the year ending May | 
31, 1869. This great work of gratitude, as 
well as of beneficence on the part of the State, 
is producing, quietly but substantially, a result 
of which the present takes little note, but which 
will tell with incaculable effect both on the 
near and remote future. 

Jt appears there were in all the schools on 
the 31st of May, 1869, three thousand six 
hundred and thirty-one children, and that five 
hundred and eighteen were discharged in the 
year preceding that date, on arrival at the age | 
of 16, the period when the law restores them | 
to their relatives, or sends them forth to make 
their way in the world, on the supposition | 
that their education and industrial culture in | 
the schoolsthen enablesthem soto do, Suppos- | 
ing that this rate of discharge will, on the aver- 
age, continue for ten years, before the schools | 
shall have closed on the discharge of the last | 
orphan, we have the number of, say six thou- 
sand, as the total that will have been thus cared | 
for by the State. ‘This about agrees with the 
more exact statistics of the report; but, if to | 
this be added the number of those discharged | 
on application of relatives, and in other ways, | 
before reaching the age of 16, probably the | 
total will not be far from ten thousand. 

Now, if the reader will estimate for him- 
self, the injury to the Commonwealth which 
would have been inflicted by this number of | 
youth growing up to maturity, or even half of | 
it, in ignorance and want, and probably in | 
hostility tolaw, order and morality, and gradu- 
ating, at the age of twenty-one, apt scholars of | 
the numerous schools of vice and idleness ever | 
open to unprotected childhood and youth, and 
then turn and contemplate their condition and 
prospects on leaving the blessed orphan schools, | 
he will, to some small extent, realize the , 
amount of evil in the near future from which | 


these schoo!s have de tected the community, | 
and the amount of good thereby 


conferred, 
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| tistician. 
| amount of personal and domestic | happiness put 


a full vies w of the value of 


| reader will find some reasons added 


| March, 


But when he carries this calculation forward 


into the long future, and thinks of these orphans 
| as heads of families and members 
| disseminating and transmitting through unborn 


of society, 


generations, the blessing of the culrure,—moral, 
intellectual, and physical of these schools,— 
the arithmetic of even the wildest calculator 
will fail to measure the benefit to society. 

And yet this is only the comparatively narrow 
and selfish view presented to the social sta- 
It is only when to this is added the 


within the reach of these children of the State 
and that of their innumerable descendants by 
their education, and of eternal happiness ren- 
dered more probable by their early training ‘in 
the way they should go,”—that something like 
the soldiers’ orphan 
schools is attained. 

It seems that the average cost of these 
orphans to the State, including all outlays, is 
$137.97 each; and that the total expense of 
all the schools and of the department for thei: 
management was, last year, $500,971.62. 

It also appears that the sum of $534,500 
will be needed to defray the expenses of the 
schools during the current year,—that is, til! 
May 31,1870. Of course there will be no 
hesitation in making this appropriation. A 


| system which has approved itself so efficient, 


and an object so worthy, need no advocates 


except their own good works and the merits of 


the beneficiaries. 

RE SO ed 
CHANGES OF 
BOOKS. 


FREQUENT TEXT- 





The following article from the last January 
number of “7'be Booksellers’ Guide,” published 
in New York, by the American News Com- 
pany, is so full of truth, and so much to the 
point, that no doubt it has been carefully read 
by, and, it is hoped, will produce the desired 


| effect upon the rival publishers and agents to 


whom it is specially addressed. But in order 


' to help along the good work, we now present 


it to Directors and Teachers, and to County 
Superintendents, that they also may giye ita 
helping hand. After perusing ie here, the 
1 by ourselves 
the school authorities should act in the 


why 
for he will perceive that the article 


matter ; 


only regards the question from the point co 
view presented to th . publisher: 

“(In the last number of aoe Guide we re- 
printed. from the Brooklyn Zag/ the list o 
school-books adopted by the Board of Baace. 
tion of that city, and the prices at which the 
| books were furni “hed | by the publishers. These 
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prices were about one-third of those at which 
the books are regularly sold. ‘They were fur- 
nished at the reduced prices to influence the 
Board of Education of Brooklyn to adopt them 
over other books that were offered, and thereby 
to secure their introduction into the schools. 


“This case is only one example of what is | 


being done all over the country by the agents 
of the school-book houses. The prices of the 
books sold to Brooklyn, although much less 


than first- cost, are better than are obtained in! 


the majority of cases of what is called “ first 
introduction.” Introduction is usually effected 
by exchanging new books for the old ones in 
use. The house whose books are thus thrown 
out naturally seeks the first opportunity in any 
quarter to exchange its books for those of its 
rival. 

‘The introduction of school-books has be- 
come a source of bribery and corruption, 
which is paralleled only in the municipal poli- 
tics of our largest city. 
are completely demoralized. Cases are known | 
of exchanges of books being made in some 
cities as often as once a year. We shall not | 
refer to the damaging effect of such changes 
upon the progress of education. Pupils are 


Frequent Changes in Text-Books. 


Boards of paecation | 
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, would realize more money and their business 
would rest upon a securer basis. 

«But the greatest injury is done to the local 
| booksellers who sell the larger portion of the 
| books. By publishers offering their books 
| through periodical traveling agents at one-half 
the retail prices, the trade of the booksellers is 

not only taken out of their hands at particular 
times, but their customers are dissatisfied to pay 
{the regular retail prices at any time. This 

has become such a source of dissatisfaction that 

we almost wonder at retail booksellers under- 
taking to supply school-books at all. They” 
might compel publishers to dea! directly in all 
cases with the schools, and we doubt if the 
ruinous prices would, if this were done, be 
Jong continued, 

‘““We advise some honorable combination 
among the leading houses to put an end to this 
| great and growing evil, which is subversive not 
| only of educational progress but of commercial 
integrity. Such a combination is possible, and 
such penalties mig it be assessed against offend- 
| ers, by mutual consent, as would redeem the 
business from its present repulsive aspect.” 

Viewed from the schoo] side,—that of pu- 
pils, parents, teachers, and directors,—these 


little more than made acquainted with the rud- , unnecessary changes in text-books constitute 


iments of a study as presented in a text-book, 
and prepared to follow out the method of the 
author, when, Jo! another text-book is put into 
his hands, and he is compelled to discard the 
old and take up a new system. But a few 


changes of this kind are required to muddle the | 


clearest intelligence. 

“It is because of its effect uponthe trade that 
we desire to protest against this system of brib- 
ery, and the damaging reduction of prices al] 
over the country. In the first place, it causes 
a direct loss to publishers; and, secondly, it 
ruins the business in school-books of the local 
booksellers. 

“Tt is estimated that the loss caused to pub- 
lishers by this unscrupulous and corrupt compe- 
tition annually amounts to over five hundred 
thousand dollars. 


would be sold in about the same proportion if 
it was entirely discontinued. 
in one place by unfair means is lost in another 
by the same means. Whether publishers con- 
fine themselves to fair methods or foul, as the 
same agencies are open to all, the effects will 
in general be about equal. If this vast sum 
were saved to be employed in legitimate chan- 
x better prices could be paid to authors and 
stter work obtained, more could be spent upon 
the mechanical execution of the books, they | 


could be offered lower, and, lastly, publishers 


/one of the worst abuses of our system; 


What is gained | 


and 
they should cease. In this respect, probably, 
there should be a modification of the school 
law. Change oftener than once in each year, 
ana that only to take place before the opening 
of the schools, is now prohibited. Perhaps if 
the prohibition of change were extended to 
three years, it would be better, with power to 
introduce, annually, books required for new 
studies in the school, and also, but only by 
unanimous vote of the Directors, to displace 
any book that had failed to give satisfaction 
and to substitute another. This would seem 
to promise success in the effort to prevent un- 
necessary, yet to retain power to make neces- 
sary, changes in the text-books. 

The effect of unnecessary change is injurious 


Nothing is really gained by j to all alike—the pupil, the teacher, and the 
this wasteful expenditure, as the same books | 


parent—and constitates one of the most loudly 
complained of grievances in the administration 
of the system. 

The pupil is disheartened and retarded in 
his progress by it. The chief use of a text- 
book is to impress on the pupil’s mind, through 
his eye and memory, the plan and main divi- 
sions of the subje sct or science it treats of, and 
imprint upon it in the same way and-verbatim 
the leading definitions. Now, though every 
set of truths which make up the body of a 


science arg essentially the same, however dif- 
| ferent]; 


arranged im order or expressed in 
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words, yet, it seems to be the distinguishing 
feature and main effort of each text-book to 
differ from al] others in these merely formal 
and non-essential particulars. In fact, it is this 
very difference which, in nine cases out of ten, 
forms the ‘whole of the author’s claim to im- 
provement, or, as it in most cases merely is, to 
novelty. And thus, by a change in his book 
of this kind, the pupil is put to the useless and 
disheartening and retarding drudgery of learn- 
ing a new set of terms, another series of defini- 
tions, and a different distribution of parts, for 
precisely the same science 
knowledge—which he had, perhaps, well nigh 
mastered in his old book and its method. And 
Tet it also be borne in mind that the new book 
cannot be put into his hands to be opened at, 
and studied from, the same parthe had reached 
in the old; not only because the new and the 
old entirely differ in their arrangement and 
parts, but because to comprehend the new and 
to derive from it those promised advantages, 
the securing of which effected its adoption, it 
must be studied and realized as a whole—that 
is, from the beginning. Of course, new edi- 
tions of books, already in use, are excepted 
from these remarks; but then the value of new 
editions over old is generally so trifling as to 
only justify their substitutior when new books 
are needed by new classes in the study. In 
such cases they should always, and in no 
others, be put into the hands of the pupils. 
How and why the teacher, who is properly 
qualified for his work,should be very solicitous for 
a change of text-books, except to keep up with 
the advances of the science or branch involved 
in each of them, we never could comprehend. 
In the case of spellers, and readers, and arith- 
metics, and even of geographies, and grammars, 
and histories, as mere text-books, he ought to 
know that he, and not the book, is to be the 
light and source of information in the school ; 
and that even omissions from, or obscurities in, 
the book, only afford him better opportunities 
for impressing useful and permanent knowledge, 
than if the same subject matter of instruction 
occur in the ordinary course of book recita- 
tion. Human nature 1s a queer thing. That 
which we meet in the daily routine duty makes 
less impression and is sooner forgotten than 
those exceptional events whose yery occur- 
rence out of the ordinary course, shocks us, 
as it were, into attention, and compels that de- 
gree of mental action which is not likely to 
pass off, without leaving its mark upon what we 
call the memory. Hence, if the teacher sup- 





ply an omission, explain an obscurity, or 
correct an error in the book, this very act of 
his will make a surer impression than if this 
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part of the text nad been originally correct 
and accepted without question. And why? 
The reasons are as natural and as sound as 
those which make constant, able, and thorough 
oral, personal instruction to be superior to the 
unassisted conning of the book. 

In the first place, the teacher will 
naturally put more of earnestness and effort 
into this act of instruction, than into the mere 
hearing of a recitation, and, for his own 
opinion’s sake, will endeavor to convince as 
well as to inform. Being thus convinced, the 
pupil will acquire an increased degree of re- 
spect for, and confidence in his teacher. Find- 
ing, also, that even the text-book may not be 


perfect, or may even contain an occasional 


error, he will thereafter use it with that greater 
degree of scrutiny, which, compelling as it 
must, more attention to the text, will thereby 
render him a more thorough, and a better stu- 
dent; and, finally, the dissipation of this fatal 
error of slavish dependence on the book, will 
be one more step towards the restoration of 
the true place of the teacher in the school and 
in the estimation of his pupils; and that is, 
above the text-book. 

To avoid being misunderstood, these remarks 
must be limited in tworespects: They do not 
apply to incompetent teachers, except to say, 
that generally one book is as good as another in 
such hands; and that, therefore, changés of 
books recommended by them are generally a 
mere waste of money. In such cases that is not 
the change most needed. Neither do they 
apply to text books radically wrong, either in 
science or morals; for the reason that few, if 
any such, are now extant. The difficulty,— 
so much have school-books been improved in the 
past twenty years,—is not in the choice between 
the bad and the good, but between the good 
and the better,—the good being generally good 
enough for the present, and the better only to 
be introduced as the progress of the school and 
the classes shall demand. 

As to parents, this unnecessary changing of 
text books is to them one of the most annoying 
of the smaller evils of the day ; and now that 
the number of studies is so largely and (as some 
of us think) so needlessly increased in the lower 
schools, it is a heavy and a needless tax upon 
their purses, beside being most injurious in its 
effects upon the common school cause. In our 
own long and somewhat varied connection with 
the schools, this has been felt in every official 
relation, to be one of the most hurtful, because 
unjustifiable, practices of the authorities. Pa- 
rents have rightfully complained of it from 
the beginning, do still protest against it, and, 
we hope, will oppose it till terminated. It 1s 
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even more hurtful to the system itself than it is | band of young men, who with it have weathered 
to the progress of the children or the pecuniary | the storm of 1869; and also that the same 
interests of the parents. It comes home tothe | causes, merely by their growth and continu- 
practical commons-ense of the whole commu- | ance, must ensure ultimate and not distant full 
nity ; and acting injuriously upon that common | success. These are, 

sense, it reacts with redoubled injury upon the First, that the information, as to the nature 
reputation and interests of the schools. And | and working condition of the college, obtained 
all for what? Why, in most cases, either to | by citizens who visited it last July, during the 
help an incompetent teacher out of a difficulty | harvest reception, and in September, at the 
from which nothing can possibly retrieve him, | mecting of Delegates to elect Trustees, has led 
except more professiona] skil] and knowledge ; | to the addition of quite a number of names to 
or, to promote the supposed interests of some | the list of students; showing conclusively that 
publisher, acting through a set of adroit book | the institution only needs to be known as it is 
agents. to become fully successful. 

Finally, a word to directors: Never listen And second, that the students of the ‘last 
to a book agent who tries to inform and per- | year, were so well satisfied with the college, as 
suade you that the text books of the district | a place of learning, in all its plan and arrange- 
are bad or defective. Of course all except | ments, that they have exerted themselves while 
those which he sells, are, in the light of his | at home, to secure additions to its list of mem- 
interests, only fit to be put out of the schools, | bers; and that, too, with considerable effect. 
that his may go in. Be content with those in| Here being a fact of the strongest kind in favor 
use, till your teachers unite in asking a change, | of the institution; for, be it remembered that 
and then only grant it when the most compe- | its students are not mere boys, but most of 
tent to judge amongst them unite to certify that | them are young men of intelligence and dis- 
itis necessary and that they will introduce it | cretion, fully capable of judging for themselves, 
gradually. | and of knowing when their true welfare is 

aa merous | promoted. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. | These are the reliable influences on which 
we base the certaintv of full success; for they 

The college year of 1870 is now opening, | are a healthy outgrowth from sound and sufhi- 
(Feb. 14), with good prospects. All except; cient causes. But there is now in active opera- 
four of the old students have returned or will | tion another influence, the effect of which has 
return ; ard of these four three didnot expect to | already given, and the continuance of which, 
stay another year, when they entered, or were | though for the sake of the decencies of human 
prevented from coming back by unforeseencir- | nature we do not desire it, will more largely 
cumstances. But already this loss is more than | promote our success; and that is the appar- 
doubly made up, and in a week or two, the ap- | ently preconcerted system of attacks upon this 
pearance now is, that the roll will show at | college, which have been made in a portion of 
least as many names of students, in actual atten- | the press of this State and elsewhere. Fora 
dance at the beginning of this term, as were on | time, these, it is true, had an injurious effect, 
the list during the whole of last year; and also-| especially as the silent disregard, with which 
that the catalogue of 1871 will contain a list of | they were treated, had to some, the appearance 
100 on the roll during the year 1870. This, of an admission of their truth. But at length 
though not high is solid ground, and will serve | the good sense of the community has detected 
as a sure starting point to a full college, and | the falsity of the charges; and now their very 
full success in the course of the next two years. | enormity is proving their own want of truth. 
It will also put the treasury in a condition to | The consequence is, that students to the col- 
commence paying off, at the close of the cur- | lege, are actually coming in from the very vicin- 
rent year, the embarrassing debgy with which | ities of these attacks, and the reaction is plainly 
past want of patronage and improvidence en- | operating in our favor. 
tailed upon it, and which*has formed so serious! But this line of remark need not be continued. 
an obstacle in the the upward career of the in- | [t is much pleasanter to look ahead at coming 
stitution. _ benefits, than to be dwelling on past evils, At 

Turning from the trials of the past critical | the opening of a new session, and of a new 
and difficult, though decidedly successful year, | year, however, so little was ready to be im- 
it is pleasant in analysing the causes of that im- | parted, in the shape of actual events, that the 
provement in public confidence, which is now | reader will pardon a brief review of certain 
so obvious, to discover them to be alike credi- | influences which are now working so bene- 
table to the institution itself, and to the noble | ficially. 
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Book NoTICEs. 





A German Course; adapted to use in Colleges, High 
Schools and Academies. B 
Prof. of Modern Languages and AEsthetics in Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. 12mo., 498 pages. 
York; Harper G Brothers, 1870. 

Here is a good book:—the very one we wanted and 
just in time to go into the hands of a class in German 
about commencing. It is full and perspicuous in its prac- 
tical lessons and exercises in pronunciation and in those 
applications of grammatical principles to use which, be- 


By Geo. F. Comfort, A. M., | 


New | 


fore and while reguiarly studying the grammar, a person | 


acquainted with English and Latin will know how to 
comprehend and use. 
phrases and idioms. The part of it comprising a gram- 
mar of the language is sufficient to convey a knowledge 
of the structure of the language—especially to one some- 
what versed in linguistic studies. 
much value and variety, and for some time will prevent 
the necessity of recurrence to the dictionary. It is a good 
book, and a credit to the State and the college whence it 
emanates. We can safely and do cordially commend it 
to such as need a good first German text-book. B. 


Tue Younc Composer. A guide to English Grammar 
and Composition. By Henry N. Day, author of 
§* Logic,” “* Art of Discourse,” ‘* Art of Composition.” 
“ English Literature,” Gc. 12m0., 203 pages. New 
York: Charles Scribner @ Co. 1870. 

© €This is a book of very considerable scope and pretension 

as to subject, though in the title confined to the “ young 

beginner.” We question whether, in the present condi- 

tion of the schools and the mode of teaching the English 

language, and the correct use of it, there will be found 


It is also rich in conversational | 


The vocabularies are of ' 


| rate of $1.00 a year, and worth the moncy. 


For the 
former, address Sloan, King & Co., Pittsburg; for the 
latter, Akers & White, Johnstown, Pa. 

The February No. of Leisure Hours, zlso published in 
Pittsburg, at $1.00 a year, by J. Trainor King, contains, 
from the pen of the editor, a full biographical sketch of 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, our energetic State Superinten- 
dent, accompanied by a steel engraving on heavy tinted 
paper, which, as a likeness, is all that could be desired. 


Op TesTaAMENT SHapows or New Testament Trutus. 
By Lyman Abbott, Author of  Fesus of Nazareth, his 
Life and Teachings.” Gc. Elegantly Illustrated from 
Designs by Dore, Delaroche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3.00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 
Nev York: Harper © Brothers. 1870. 

These are mainly lessons in life drawn from the Old 
Testament narrative and applied in the spirit of the New. 
A former work, “ Jesus of Nazareth,” by the same 
author, isa favorite wherever known, and * Old Testa- 
ment Shadows” may be regarded as a supplementary to 
that, since it also is written to impress the significant text 
—which Luthur used to style the little Bible—* God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.” The Cities of the Plain, the Spring 
that Hagar saw, the Prayer of Eliezur, the strange Story 
of Joseph, Moses and the Great Deliverance of Israel, the 
Smitten Rock, the Brazen Serpent, the Forlorn Hope of 


| Gideon, the Benevolence of Boaz, the Price of Ambition 


many teachers capable and willing to use it; though we | 


have little doubt of its beneficial results if properly used. 
In fact it is too high and intellectual, so to speak, for be- 
ginners, though full of valuable maiter and suggestions 
for the teacher, the preface itself being worth the cost of 


that Jephthah paid, Samson’s Strength and Weakness, 
Elisha’s Vision at Dothan, and the story of Esther, 
Ahasuerus’ ( Xerxes’) Queen, are successive “parables in 
real life,” each with its double meaning,—that which is 
literal and apparent to any reader, then that deeper and 


| inner significance which is felt by the heart rather than 


the book to any one capable of appreciating its ideas. | 


Perhaps ‘this author is right in his attempt to solve the 
standing difficulty in all schools —that of teaching young 
pupil; to compose correctly. 


We think before we speak, | 


or should do so; and must think logically, before we can | 


speak correctly; therefore, possibility of some short-cut to 
proper composition, without proper mental culture and 
independently of a sound knowledge of the principles of 


hopeless. This book goes to the root of the evil. No 
doubt it will remove it, if the child have patience and 
strength to dig so deep. There is the difficulty. B. 


Epucationat Periopicats: The attention of the 
reader is called to the advertisements of two educational 
periodicals found elsewhere in this number. The Odio 
Educational Monthly, of which Hon. E. E. White, late 
School Commissioner of Ohio, is editor and publisher, has 
no superior among the State journals of the country. The 
Educational Gazette, which has just completed its first 
volume, is a high-toned literary paper also designed to aid 
the teacher in his work. Its generous list of premiums 
will be examined with interest. The reader will not re- 
gret looking up these advertisements, and will have reason 
to congratulate himself should he be induced to subscribe 
for either or both of the journals named. 

The School Chronicle and The Teachers’ Advocate are 
regularly received. These are the official organs of a 


nuraber of County Superintendents in their respective lo- 
They are neatly issued, each at the subscription 


calities. 


detected by the intellect. It is alsoa beautiful gift-book, 
being issued on heavy tinted paper and richly illustrated. 


Manuvator Astronomy. With a Familiar Explanation 
of Astronomical Instruments, and the Best Methods of 
Using Them. By Fokn Drew, F. R. A. S., Author 
of Chronological Charts Illustrative of Ancient History 
and Geography. Second Edition. Small 12mo. Pp. 333. 
Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott FG Co. 


This reprint of an English workis a manual comprising 


| the more important truths of the science of Astronomy. 


rammar, which has beguiled so many, would appear to be | . ae tee ° : 
§ 4 & rs “ appear fo 0 | Ir gives also a familiar description of those instruments 


by whose aid astronomers have arrived at results the cor- 
rectness and certainty of which are a source of perpetual 
wonder and admiration. The work of a gentlernan who 
was for many years a teacher, the author believes his effort 
to simplify the subject a successful one; and surely this or 


| any other work is to be heartily commended, that may 


awaken in the mind of youth an interest in that science 

which surpasses all others in the sublimity of its disclosures 

and the certainty @f ics predictions. 

Tue Porar Wortv: 4 Popular Descriptian of Man ard 
Nature in the Arctic and Aataictic Regions of the Globe. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig, Aathtr. of * The Sea and its Liv- 
ing Wonders,”.“* The Hatmoaniés of Nature,” and “ The 
Tropical World.” With Additional Chapters and 163 
Itustrations. S8voiClcth, Beveled Edges, 33-75; New 
York; Harper & Brathersd 1870. 

Everything of interést*that is known of the Polar 
world seems to have been brought together in this large 
and handscme volume. Northern Europe and Asia, the 
northern region of America, the islands within or necr 
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the Arctic Circle, as well as Patagoniaand the Antarctic 
lands, are exhaustively treated so far as the accounts of 
discoverers, navigators and explorers—whether Norsemen, 
Finns, Cossacks, Russians, Dutch, English or Americans, 
—render this possible. The book contains also lively 
sketches of the natives of these inclement regions, and, 
in the fact that it covers all the ground, must do more to 
gratify the interest felt by the reader in this direction than 
any other single work yet published. As to the engrav- 
ings, which are of large size and numerous, they are sim- 
ply admirable. 





With numerous Illus- 
New Edi- | 
New York: 


Tennyson’s Comrcere Poems. 
trations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
tion, 80. Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.00. 
Harper © Brothers. 1870. 

Can any reader afford to be without Tennyson, when 
the complete works of the poet,—embracing many of the 
most widely known poems in our language,—may be had 
for a dollar? ‘The large volume before us is both clearly 
printed, handsomely illustrated, and neatly bound. 


Twistrzep Turzavs. By M. D. Nauman, author of 
“ Sidney Ellictt.” 12 mo. 202 pages. Philadelphia: 


Educational Intelligence. 


| the pleasure we have enjoyed. 
| but it has been reached and may again. B. 





Claxton, Remsen @ Hafflefinger, 1870. Cloth, $1 50. 
One of those stories, now so numerous, whether in 
book form or in the columns of the periodicals, and woven | 
out of the light threads of what is called every-day so- 
ciety,—this fully sustains the standard attained by the au- 
thor’s first effort. It is also quite up to the average of 
its literary class, and though the threads are not twisted 
with that degree of entanglement which the inveterate 
novel reader might prefer, it will be read and enjoyed. 
We cannot, however, say that it is such an improvement 
upon its predecessor as foreshadows that degree of success 
which every young writer ought to aim at and strive for. 
In such a career, as in every other, to stand still is to fall | 
behind; nor will the production in rapid succession of a 

series of mere cqualities ever effect high distinction. 
With many strong points in style, imagination, and | 
thought, there are here faults to be overcome and mis- | 
takes to be avoided, which, if they be not striven with 
now, may grow into ‘habit and prove injurious, if not de- 
structive. In all kindness this is said; and in the same | 
spirit may be specified, for the purpose of correction in | 
future works, a suddenness of transition or jerkiness of | 
style—if we may use the term—which is by no means | 
pleasant ; also an over-use of trite maxims and familiar | 
quotations, with unnecessary moralizings thereon, and | 
more French terms for matters that could as well be said | 
in English, than allowable even to a teacher of that lan- | 
guage. When to this is added, more of the writer’s self | 
than even in the pages of a diary should obtrude, all 
is said, that seems called for,inthe way of cautionary criti- 
cism, ofa little bool that has been read with pleasure. 

An effective novel should tell of events that Icad to 
results i in an interesting manner while leading thither ; | 
it should abound in dialogue, which causes the “reader to 
forget the writer and realize the sentiments of the speak- | 
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ers as if they were before him; and finally, as a general 
rule, the moralizings and reflections are to be left to the 
reader's own taste and judgment, and the style be such as 
not to distract the attention from the narration to any 
marked peculiarity in the words. In brief, it is to be a 
picture of life so clearly presented as not to be distorted 
by the medium through which it is seen, so true to hu- 
man nature as to seem real, and so interesting in itself as 
to prevent thought of the artist till the end of the exhibi- 
tion causes the wish to know whom we are to thank for 
This is high attainment, 


Great Hunts. Adventures on the great Hunting Grounds 
of the World. By Victor Mennior. Illustrated with 
twenty-two wood-cuts. 12 m., 297 pages. New 
York: Charles Scribner G Co. 1869. 

The second volume of Scribner's “ Illustrated Libsary 
of Wonders” that we have seen, and well sustaining the 
growing reputation of that interesting series. Here the 
boy reader has, in small space, full particulars of the man- 
ner of hunting and many exciting adventures in the cap- 
ture of the larger animals, interspersed with passages de- 
scriptive of their habits and the countries in which they 
are taken. He makes the acquaintance, too, of the 
great elephant slayers, from Gordon Cummings to the 
Duke of Edinburgh—one of Queen Victoria’s sons—and 
from Le Vaillant amongst thé hippopotami to Livingston 
amongst the lions. So well selected, also, is the matter, 
that even Du Chaillu and his gorrillas appear truth-like 
and natural. In a word, this is an excitingly interesting 
book without being of that merely sensational class now 
so common and so worthless. It does give some facts 
and principles in natural history to increase the know- 
ledge, while it gratifies the curiosity of the reader. 3. 


Tue Romance or Spanish History. By Fobn §. C, 
Abbett, Author of “ The French Revolution,” “ The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” Gc. New York: 
Harper @ Brothers. 1870. Illustrations, 12mo., 
Pp. 462. Cloth, $2.00. 

After devoting three or four chapters to the early his- 
tory of Spain, the strife between Rome and Carthage, and 
afterwards between Czesar and Pompey, for its possess ion, 
the author treats the Gothic and Moorish invasions and 
the stubborn contest between the Moors and the Chris- 
tians. Then follow the period of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the conquest of Granada, and the story of Columbus, The 
reigns of Charles V. and his heartless son, Philip II., with 
ail the enginery of the Inquisition i in full blast, are given 
at satisfactory length. The closing chapter ‘brings the 
history down through the inglorious reign of Is sabella IL, 
and her forced flight from Spain, and presents a clear 
view of the condition of affairs in that benighted land so 
long misruled and so lately committed to a more liberal 
policy i in the re-organization of hergovernment. Select- 
ing mainly the more “ romantic” features of Spanish his- 
tory, Mr. Abbott has given the young another work that 
will | be read with pleasure and profit. 
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Centraz.—The plan pursued by Co. Supt. R. M. Ma- 
gee, namely, that of publishing a report of the condition 
of the schools in each township or district after visiting 
the same, with such comments and suggestions as may 
seem desirable, is likely to effect good results. These 
articles are published in the different county papers, a 
column or more of local educational matter appearing in 
one or otherof these papers each week. Theenrollment | 





at the last annual institute shows thirty 

ers than there are schools in the county. 

of proceedings will be issued in pamphlet form. 
CuMBERLAND.—The committee entrusted with the 

matter, Messrs. J. Zeamer, G. M. Eckels,-and S. T. 

Shaeffer, have brought out the report of the late county 

institute—sixteenth annual session—in a pamphlet of 

thirty-two pages, embracing the proceedings proper, the 
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papers read, and a fuil list of tea 

bering one ‘handred and fifty- five e, with grade of certifi- 
cate, time given, attendance, and salary. A thousand 
copies were printed. So the good work goes on. 


Lgzanon: A local paper has a few plain thoughts on 
the school attendance of the borough of Lebanon, in which 
parents all over the State may find something for personal 
application. Says the editor: A recent visit to the 
schools of our borough developed the fact that absentee- 
ism prevails to an alarming extent at this season, and is 
in fact a matter of complaint on the part of teachers all 
the year round. This and tardiness are fearful breaks 
upon the wheels of education. The causes, as we learn 
them, are principally these:—It is very convenient to 
have Susan wash the dishes, Mary tend the baby, John 
saw the wood, and Sammy run on errands, but it is very 
disastrous—to what extent no one but the teacher does or 
can know. The absentee not only loses his time when 
absent, but fails to improve it when present. Irregularity 
causes a distaste tor study and begets idleness. It is un- 
necessary to show in what a multitude of ways, and how 
effectually, it cripples the best efforts put forth by the 
friends of public schools. It is to be hoped, that when 
the evils of absenteeism and tardiness are brought to the 
attention of parents, they will strive, by a little extra 
effort, to cure the evil.” 

On the same subject the Bedford Inguirer says : “Every 
farmer who has children to send to school, should make 
arrangements to give them the full benefit of this time. 
As a general rule, the attendance in the schools inthe 
country is very poor. During the first and last three or 
four weeks of the term, the school is composed of the 
smaller children, the larger and older ones having to stay 
at home and work as long as the weather will permit, 
and even when they do enter the sch . their progress is 
greatly impeded, by their having to drop their studies 
every fair day and take the axe or flail, goto market, 
thresh wheat or corn, or haul wood. With our common 
school system of to-day, every country boy, as well 
as every town boy, can acquire a good practical education 
if he makes use of the advantages offered him. It is the 
duty of parents, in view of their son’s or daughter's wel- 
fare, to sce that the free school provided by the Common- 
wealth is duly appreciated and made beneficial to their 
children as it is intended, and they should do all in their 
power to have them attend regularly, from the beginning 
tothe end of the school, for there is nothing so detri- 
mental to their improvement, as tardiness and irregular 
attendance.” 


Yorxn.—The County Institute, held during the Christ- 
mas holidays, was largely attended by both teachers and 
citizens. York has been fortunate in her Superintend- 
ents, Prof. S. B. Heiges, and his successor, Hon. S. G. 
Boyd. ‘The officer last named takes hold of the work 
with an energy that means business, and good work will 
be done under his administration during the next three 
years. 


Arxansas,—A year ago there was not a free school in 
the State; now over a thousand teachers are at work 
under a free schoc] system, instructing over 50,c00 chi 
dren. Teachers’ wages are reported bettey than in 
ern States. In one Judicial Circuit, the taking « 
ucational journal is a pre-requisite to the granting of 
teacher's certificate.—Miehigan Teacher. 








Ixt1n0:s.—The Normal University has graduated 118 
since 1860. Its annual expenses are $27,449: g1. It is 
estimated that $150,000 are expended per year in the 
town where it is located, by the members and attaches of 
the University. A Normal School has been organized in 
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hers in attendance, num- | 


| School at Carbondale will cost at 


| pated in 


schoo ls 


| March, 


Peoria under an act of the last Iegisiature. It begins with 
forty pupils. The buildings for the new State Normal 
least half a million. 


The salary of Supt. Pickard, of Chicago, has been 


raised to $4,500 and an assistant given him. President 
Edwards, of the Normal University, receives $4,000. 


Several new school buildings have been ordered in Chicago. 

Inpiana.—The educational event of the State for the 
month past has been the dedication of the new and splen- 
did building for the State Normal School, and the formal 
opening of that institution. ‘The exercises were partici- 
by the State officials and representatives of the 
various institutions of the State. 


ir vory 
aiterary 


Kansas.—The report of the State Superintendent of 
for 1868-9 is issued, Number cf children be- 





| tween five and twenty-one, 76,150; enroiled in the pub- 


death of 


| The answers 





lic ols, 45,140; in other educational institutions, 
2,169,—a falling off of very nearly half from the attend- 
ance of the year before upon these institutions; average 


daily attendance, 27,233,—not forty per cent. of the 
whole number of children of school age; average time 
schools were taught, five months; number of male teach- 


rs employed, 746; of female teachers, 555 average 
wages of the former, 539-56 per month; of the latter, 
$29.08. There has becn an areas of 250 schcoi- 


houses, out of 953, during the yea 

The Head- Mastership in the En- 
h School of Boston, made vacant by the sudden 
“Thomas Sherwin has at last been filled by the 
election of Charles M. Cumston, who for many years ec- 
cupied the position next in rank. Ata meeting of th 
committee, held August 30, it was decided not to pro- 
ceed to an election at that time. The Secretary was in- 
structed to advertise for applicants in the leading daily 
jovrnals of the country for one month. Twenty appli- 
cants presented their names and testimonials. By acare- 
ful examination of these documents, and such facts as 
could be obtained, six gentlemen were invited to present 
themselves before the committee for examination. Five 
of these, Charles M. Cumston, Boston; George H. How- 
ison, St. Louis; George W. Minns, Boston; Edwin P. 


Mass ACHUSETTS : 
glish Hig 


| Seaver, Cambridge, and J. W. Wilson, Philaceiphia, ap- 
| peared. 


About forty members of the committee were 
present. Each candidate, in the presence of these gen- 
tlemen, was asked the following questions by the Chair- 
man of the Hiigh-Sehoel Committee, Rev. Dr. Lothrop. 

were given orally, as much tim 
one questioned desired. 

1. State, in brief, what advantages of education you en- 
joy, both in the elementary and high courses. 

2. Have you, since graduation, devoted yopr attention, 
asa student, to any particular branch or branches of 
science or learning? 

3. What has been your 
you adopted teaching as a profession ? 

4. What have you doneto advance the interests of 
your profession, and to improve your own professional ¢d- 
ucation ? 


s. What! 


being al- 


} 1 
iowed as the 





experience: asateacher? Have 





ect of education 
6. Name some of the principal works on the subject 
education which you have read. Any of the ‘En- 
h Educational Blue-Bocks?” What « ? 

7. What is your idea of the nature and objects of lib- 
eral education ? 

8. Give an accor 
of secondary educati 
nasium and the Rea! 

9. Give your opi nain objects to be ke 
in view, and the method and means to be used, in teach- 
ing the "Engl lish langt in a High School. 


have you written on the subj 









it of the organization and char racter 
Describe the Gym- 







sage and literature 
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10. Define Psychology. State, in general, the uses of 
this study, and, in particular, its relation to the science and 
art of teaching. 

11. What is the most elaborate and comprehensive 
American text book on intellectual philosophy ? 

2. What is the most general classification of the pro- 
cesses of reasoning? Define each kind, and give an ex- 
ample of each. 

13. What is the difference between venous and arterial 
blood? State precisely in what organs of the human 
system these two kinds of blood are found; and what is 
the essential step in respiration ? 

14. What sciences tend to cultivate theinductive habit 
of mind; and what the deductive habit cf mind? 

15. When and where was the general body of geome- 
trical science constructed ? 
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and Woolson of the English High School. It com- 
menced with about one hundred and twenty-five pupils, 
from fifteen to thirty vears of age. ‘The studies are ar- 
ithmetic, geometry, algebra, book-keeping, grammar, 
English literature, French, drawing, and natural philoso- 


' phy. The greatest interest is manifested. 


The Board of Education having been instrueted by the 
Legislature to consider the expediency of making provi- 
sions by law for giving free instruction to men, women, 
and children in mechanical drawing, the subject has 


| been referred to a committee, consisting of D. H. Mason, 


16. What are some of the arguments in favor of the | 


study of Geometry as a branch of gencral education ? 
17. What are Sir William Hamilton’s views of math- 
ematics as a means of general culture? 


18. Give your ideas of drawing, both in its relations to | 


general education and to technical education. 
19. Name one or two of the most important discoveries 
of the present time in the science of physics. 


, 


any account of its history and development. 

21. How should History be taught in a High School, 
and what should be attempted in this branch ? 

22. How, and to what extent, should the Constitution 
of the United States be taught in such a school ? 

23- What are your views of School Government,—the 
ends to be aimed at, and the means and motives to be used ? 

24 Give an account of the Bureau of Education. 

The following questions were handed in by different 
members of the committee, and put to the candidates : 

1. Have you paid any attention to the science of lan- 
guage as connected with the early history and subdivisions 
of the human race, and are you familiar. with the works 
of German, English, and American philoiogists ? 

2. What are the proper limits of education for indi- 
viduals ? 

At the close of the examination, the committee made 
choice of George H. Howison as the first candidate whose 
name should be presented to the Board; George W. 
Minns as the second, and Edwin P. Seaver as the third. 
Ata meeting of the full Board, held at City Hall, No- 
vember 9th, Dr. Lothrop offered an elaborate report, 
presenting the names of the three candidates. In com- 
pliance with the rule, the names of the cther gentlemen 
examined were alsoread. After the reading of his report 
in behalf of the committee, a ballot was ordered, with 
the following result : 

Whole number of votes ..icscccicccd soosccscsvees 85 
Webtasary Fora Choice ~.0 ied so sccdéie denssese vooccsces § G3 
Charles M. Cumston had. ..... cccccccscccecscecs coves 43 
George H. Howison had... 2.2.06 ccccscecsssecesesees 2 

George W;) Minns had... .icdessicccdcwss coccescecss’ 21 
Edwin P. Seaver hadi. wssvocsccss coccveccceve 8 

At a meeting of the High-Schoo] Committee held at 
City Hall on Tuesday, November rrth, George H. How- 
ison was elected master, in place of Mr. Cumston, pro- 
moted to the Head-Mastership. He received eight votes 
out of the twelve which were cast. It is probable that 
no event connected with our public schools for many 
years has excited so much general interest. Strong feel- 
ings have been awakened, and many emphatic words 
have been spoken by the friends of the several candidates 
during the exciting canvass, —JZass. Teacher. 

The City of Boston has opened this winter an evening 
High School under the direction of Messrs. Anderson 


John D. Philbrick, G. G. Hubbard, and Joseph White. 
They have issued a circular, asking for observations on 
the following topics :— 

1. The advantages which might be expected to result 
from the contemplated instruction in mechanical or indus- 
rial drawing. 2. The course and methods of instruction 
appropiate for the objects in view. 3. The models, casts, 
patterns, and other apparatus, necessary to be supplied. 4. 
The organization and supervision of the proposed draw- 
ing schools. 5. The best means of promoting among 
the people an interest in art education. 6. Any other re- 


| marks relating to the subject, not embraced in the fore- 
| going topics. 
zo. What do you understand by the doctrine of corre- | 


lation of physical forces? Give an illustration of it, or | 


Mixnesota.—The State Norma! School at Winona is 
one of the best institutions of its kind in the country. 
The new building, now approaching completion, is a 
magnificent edifice, beautiful and massive in architectural 
appearance, and most adm’‘rably planned. The main 
edifice is 63 by 78 feet, and js intersected ateach extremi- 
ty by a wing 50 by Ss feet. The front and rear walls of 
the main building are supported by turrets, and the east 


| wing is surmounted by a tower 130 feet high. The roof 
is of the French or Mansard style. The basement which 


is 10 feet in the clear, contains the janitcr’s rooms, a la- 
boratory and lecture room with elevated seats, exercise 
and calisthenic rooms. The first story has a passage-hall 
or corridor, 10 by 166 feet, running through the entire 
building and intersected by transverse corridors, eight large 
school rooms, four for model classes and four for the 
schools of practice, a reception room, etc. The second 
story contains, in the main building, the ‘‘ Assembly 
Room,” 63 by 78 feet; in the east wing, the principal's 
office, the library, and two large recitation rooms; and in 
the west wing, two recitation rooms, and two ladies’ 
wardrobe rooms. The third story contains in the main 
building, ‘* Normal Hall,” capable of seating 800 to 1000 
persons; in the west wing, four large recitation rooms; 
and in theeast wing, a suite of rooms for a museum of 
natural history. The fourth story of the west wing con- 
tains two rooms, 33 by 35 feet, with skylights, for 
drawing classes. The building is heated and ventilated 


| by Ruttan’s system.—Obio Educational Monthly. 





Nzw Yorx.—Hon. Victor M. Rice, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, died in Oneida. He was 
not a man of great scholarship, but had eminent organiz- 
ing and executive ability, which are more needed in a 
State Superintendency than scholarship. 

President White, of Cornell University, has promul- 
gated an order to the effect that drunkenness shall be 
considered a good and sufficient cause for expulsion from 
that institution, no matter whether the offense be com- 
mitted during term time or during vacation, in Ithaca, or 
elsewhere. Students are in attendance from all the 
States in the Union but three, and from Austria, Prussia, 
England, Hayti, Bermuda, and Canada.— Mich. Teacher. 

Ounto.—The following are the resolutions,passed by the 
Cincinnati School Board, which have made such a stir 
in educational circles : 

“ Resclved, That religious instruction and the reading 
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of religious books, including the Holy Bible, are prohibi- 
ted in the Common Schools of Cincinnati—it being the 
true object and intent of this rule to allow the children 


of all sects and opinions in matters of faith and wor- | 


ship to enjoy alike the benefit of the Common School 
Fund. 

6 Resolwed That so much of the Regulations on the 
Course of Study and Text Books, in the Intermediate and 
District Schools (page 213, Annual Report,) as reads as 
follows: ‘The opening exercises, in every department, 
shall commence by reading a portion of the Bible, by or 
under the direction of the teacher, and appropriate singing 
by the pupils,’ be repealed.” 

An injunction was at once granted by one of the Cin- 
cinnati courts, restraining the School Board from enforc- 
ing these resclutions. ‘The matter was then carried up to 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati, and, on the 15th ult., 
judgment was given making perpetual the injunction pre- 
viously granted, thus, for the present at least, depriving 
the somewhat notorious Cincinnati School Board of power 
to prohibit the reading of the Bible and certain other re- 
ligious exercises in the schools, ‘The majority of the 
Court held that the Christian religion is recognized by the 
Constitution as the basis of the social system of the State, 
and that the Bible is the revelation of that religion; that 
on no other ground can blasphemy be held to be criminal; 
that the reading of the Bible is, nevertheless, not worship; 
that without its teaching, however, we have “ no unvary- 
ing code of morals or of human duty;"’ that without it 
“ there could be no standard, and each man would be a 
Jaw unto himself;” and that the resolutions of the Board 
“* were a sweeping edict, leaving the pupils not only with- 
out a hope but without a God.”” The case goes up by 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the State for final adju- 
dication. 

A clergyman in a recent lecture touches upon the claim 
of certain editors that the State has no right, by any 
word or act, to cross the path of a citizen's conscience, or 
trench upon his religious belief, and “reads the chapter 
through” in the following common-sense way: 

The papist presents his claim: ‘1 am acitizen, and! 
object to the Bible in the schools, cither the Protestant 
version or our own. It will not de to let the people in- 
terpet the word of God. It is the prerogative of the 
Church.” “ Your right shall be respected,” responds the 
editor. A Jew approaches: “I ama citizen and my 
grievance must be redressed, I deny the validity of a part 
of the book claimed to be the Bible, and reject the Christ 
taught therein.” Your claims shall be respected,” says 
the editor. ‘* You can leave.” “ Not yet,” replies the 
son of Abraham. “ The date of the Constitution reads, 
‘the year of our Lord 1787.’ Change the figures to 
6,000, and strike out ‘our Lord.”” It shall be done,” 
responds the editor, John Chinaman approaches the 
perplexed guardian of conscience. ‘“‘ Our Confucius gives 
quite a difterent date, and makes an older world. Strike 
out the Hebrew figures. I ama citizen, and claim my 
right.” Last of all,an atheist draws nigh, saying, “ You 
are all wrong. Draw your bold pen over date and deity, 
and leave a blank.”’ The good editor yiel’s again, and 
for consistency’s sake strikes from the head of his own 


paper the sectarian date so offensive to Jew, Pagan, and | 


Infidel. Arepublic so constructed would surely save its 


builders from the penalties of that commandment which | 


cays: Thou shalt not make unto thyself the likeness 
ef anything in the heavens above, the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth.” 

Vircinia.—The first annual report of the Board of 
Education of the city of Petersburg (for 1868-9) is 


worthy of special notice, from the fact that it records | 


the first year’s working of the public schools of the 


| March, 


| pioneer city of Virginia, if not of the entire South, in 
the work of providing free educatiow for ali classes. In 
| February, 18638, Dr. Sears, as agent of the Peabody 
Educational Fund, offered the city $2,000 from that 
fund, to aid in the establishment of a system of public 
education, on condition that the city should raise $20,000 
additional for the same purpose. No action was taken 
on Dr. Sears’ proposition until the following May, when 
a committee was appointed by the common council to 
prepare a plan for conducting the free-schools of the 
city. The committee reported in June, recommending 
the abolition of the existing system, and the creation of a 
Board of Education, to have charge of all the schools of 
the city. It was further recommended that separate 
schools for white and colored children should be estab- 
lished, sufficient to accommodate all that should apply. 
The report was adopted June 16th, and on the 22d the 
council appointed a Board of Education, which imme- 
diately set to work to put the existing school-buildings in 
good repair, and to provide other buildings for a High- 
School, and for four schools for colored children. Up to 
that time the city had been educating imperfectly an 
average of less than 300 white children, at a cost of 
$5,000. The committee, in submitting their plan, ex- 
pressed the hope that under the new conditions they 
would be able to provide a better education for 1,200 
children for $10,000, in addition to the sum promised 
by Dr. Sears. ‘The hopes of the committee have been 
realized, and more, There were enrolled in the public 
schools of the city, the year ending April 1st, 1369, as 
many as 1,750 different pupils, with an average atten- 
dance of over a thousand, nearly half of whom were 
whites. The cost of the schools for the year was nearly 
$16,000, of which the city furnished $11,000, the Pea- 
body Fund $3,000, and the Freedman’s Bureau $1,400. 
—American Educational Monthly. 

Quesec.—The following items are gathered from the 
Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the 
year 1867. The report isa volume of over 400 pages, 
and contains very ‘full statements and statistics of the ed- 
ucational condition of the province, Duriag the year the 
three Normal Schools have been attended by 208 pupils. 
The number of diplomas granted by these schools since 
1857, tothe three grades of teachers, has been as follows : 
teachers in Academies, 55; in Model Schools, 426; 
in Elementary Schools, §32. ‘The sum total levied for 
education in 1867 was $728,494. 599 teachers re- 
ceived certificates of qualification during the year, and)87 
were rejected. 176 teachers received a pension of $1.75 
for each year of their teaching, making $3,036 in the 
aggregate. 

Tuz Scnoots or Pavssia —The best schools in Eu- 
rope are found in Bavaria, in Saxony, and in Prussia, and 
the best of these countries are in Munich, in Dresden,and 
in Berlin. In these cities the schools are conducted with 
primary reference to mental development, and, as a means 
to this end, the subjects of study are so classified as to lead 
to the acquisition of knowledge in a scientific manner. I 
notice, as I go about to the different school rooms of a 
large educational institution, that they are well supplied 
with the means of illustrating every topic that is taught. 
In one school room, in which botany is studied, I saw the 
plants for analysis, ail growing in pots, which were ar- 
ranged on shelves about the room. In another room, 
where zoology is taught, the students were supplied with 
specimens of the objects they are required to study, and 
| these specimens are so arranged that they are always be- 

fore the student as he studies, or near him to be. used as 
| illustrations as he recites. The teachers do not require 
rules to be committed to memory at first, and then all 
| mental operations to be performed in blind obedience to 
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the rule, but they require the rule, or general principle, to 
be derived from an observation which the pupil is led to 
make for himself. 

In the study of language, the pupil is led to the princi- 
ples of construction by a study of construction he has 
himself been led by his teacher to make, and language is 
in no case to be used by the pupil until he possesses the 
ideas and thought which the language expresses. The 
teacher of geometry first teaches by object-lessons the 
principles upon which geometrical reasoning depends ; 
then the pupil is lead to the solution of problems by means 
of his own reasoning, in which he himself makes an ap- 
plication of the principles he himself has learned. The 
pupil is trained to observe by observing, to reason by rea- 
soning, and to do by doing. In the principal German 
schools I visited, the teachers have for the primary ob- 
jects of their thoughts, as they teach the wants of the 
human mind. The German mind is naturally metaphy- 
sical. There is, accordingly, in all plans of German edu- 
cation, a thorough classification of objects of study. The 
schools are graded, are related to one another in accord- 
ance with the plans of study. In Bavaria, Saxony and 
Prussia, there are schools called Volks schools or people's 


schools, in which the common branches of learning are | 
| pondence of Spring field Republican 


taught, and which all the German youth are required by 


law to attend, from the age of 7 to 10 years in some | 


States, and from 6 to 13 years in others. 

The law is popular with all classes, and is rigidly en- 
forced. ‘The common people, as well as the upper classes, 
all give a cordial support to the common school. At 8 
o'clock in the morning the streets of the city are filled 
with pupils of the primary schools and students of the 


higher grades, each with his satchel of books tied to his | 


back, marching cheerfully to his appointed place for | 


study. After 8 o’clock no children of school age are to 
be found away from their classes. Each parish of a town 
must have at least one primary or elementary school, and 
most towns, in addition to these elementary schools, have 
at least one upper or burgher school, as it is called. 

The German children at school all appear neatly dressed, 
and, what I am sorry to say is not always true in my own 
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he chooses, and where he can know all the subjects of 
his study as sciences, 

In the gymnasium the students are required to study 
and recite thirty-two hours per week, and before gradua- 
ting to pass over a course of study which requires nine 
years to complete. The German teachers, as a class, are 
better prepared for their work than the teachers of any 
other country. They are encouraged to fit themselves 
for high excellence in their profession by the preference 
which is always given to teachers who have a professional 
training, and by the honor which is everywhere accorded 
to teaching as a profession. In Germany the boys are 
always educated apart from the girls, and a male teacher 
is always placed over a class of boys, and usually a female 
teacher over a class of girls. Inthe graded schools of the 
cities the teacher continues over the same class from the 
time he enters the schools until its graduation. This 


plan requires every teacher to be qualified to teach all the - 


topics found in the whole course of study. Teachers of 
one State are encouraged by the government to visit the 
schools of other States, so that any improvement made in 
the schools of one section may be rapidly introduced into 
other sections. Teachers are also encouraged to hold 
conventions for mutual improvement.—Dresden Corres- 


Saragizs of Teacners.—A report on_teachers’ sala- 
ries, recently presented by a sub-committee to the Phila- 
delphia School Board, gives the following statistics, 
which may be profitably read in other places besides the 
Quaker City: 

A cook receives from $3 to $4 

per week and is found, equal to 

FPO ..00cc0ee csseccecs sacsesres oe o D7 CO $3 per week 
Acoachman receives from $5 to 

$6 per week and is found, equal 
seseseeseee DLO tO SIL per week. 
Alaborer receives from $10 to 

S12 per week. ...04 ssscesseess DIO to S12 per week. 
A policeman receives $17 50...... $17 §0 per week. 


CO cee. cor ovcoseee coeees 


| A school teacher of lowest grade $6 92 per week. 


country, these children are trained to good manners. | 


When a stranger enters a school room, the children all 
rise and remain standing until he has closed the door be- 
hind him. This practice is observed in ail the grades of 
schools, from the first primary up to the senior class in 
the university. 

If a parent is not able to clothe his child properly for 
school, then he is clothed at the public expense, The 


children of the rich are found sitting on the same seat | 
| is how it works, in one locality at least: Miss Hill, the 


with those of the poor, and the nobles do not hesitate to 
allow their children to receive their elementary training 
in the same classes in which the children of the humble 
are trained, and the boy who has the most brains and ex- 
plains his lessons best, is the best fellow while his young 
school days last, whatever distinctions may be made in 


after life. After leaving the common school the German | 
youth can enter upon the duties of active life or may en- | 
ter the trade school, where they remain three years, and | 


prepare for the various trades they may choose to follow. 

Then he can follow his trade, or he can enter the in- 
dustrial school and in two years graduate an architect, an 
engineer, a chemist, etc., or, if he wishes, he can pass 
from the industrial scnool to the polytechnic school, and 
prepare to take a high position in the mechanical arts. 
The student may leave the common schools also and en- 
ter the gymnasium, where Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
rhetoric, history and chemistry are taught. From the 
gymnasium the student can take up the study of a profee- 


sion, or he can go thence to a university, where he can | 


Here is no glittering rhetoric to dazzle the judgment — 
only facts. From them certain deductions are inevitable. 
For instance, that the trainers of our children are less 
worthy than the trainers of our horses;—that those who 
labor to teach the ignorant the way in which they should 
go, do not deserve as much salary as the policemen who 
incarcerate them when they stray; that is, that an ounce 
of prevention is not better than a pound of cure. 

How 1r Worxs: By a zecent enactment, Massachu- 
setts permits women to be elected as school directors. This 


new member of our school board, is winning golden opin- 
ions where she has visited schools. ‘There are five schools 
under her charge, and the children are invariably pleased 
with her visits. If the school rooms need repairing, she 
sees that it is done immediately, and anything wanted is 
as promptly furnished.” 

Cornett Universtry.—The entering class contains 
nearly three hundred students, while there are over six 
hundred in all. In government the monitorial system 
has been adopted, with very gratifying results. The plan 


| is carried out by a combination of professors and students. 


fit himself to take the highest position in any profession | 


With one or two exceptions, the lecture system has been 
adopted, even with the lowest classes; and it, also, is said 
to work successfully. 

Scnoots ror Freepmen.—The eighth semi-annual re- 
port of the General Superintendent of Schools in the 
Freedmen’s Bureau has just been issued, and is a docu- 
ment of much interest and value. The day and night 
schools regularly reported number 2,118, with 2,455 
teachers, and 114,522 pupils; Sabbath Schools, 1,196; 
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248 Pennsylvania 
teachers, 5,457 ; pupils, 89,731. Of the pupils, 192,227 
were slaves before the war, The freedmen themselves 
own 759 of the school buildings, and wholly or 
partly sustain 1,581 of the schools. There are 312 
graded schouls, reported to “rival many institutions of 
the same class in the North, of much longer standing.” 
Seventeen industria! schools are also maintained. ‘The 
pupils “ show a commendable perszverence in the pursuit 
of knowledge.” Average cttendance, 78 per cent. 

A Novs. Examination.—A teacher applied for a 
school toons of our western superintendents. After the 
customary preliminaries, the young man stated his object. 
The officer told him no spec'al examination was needed, 
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Orriciar, 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 

Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of Iowa, 
Prospectus of the Philadelphia School of 

Women, 1870. 
Annual Report of the State Lunatic Hospital, Harrisburg, 
1870. 

Ansual Report of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, 
1369. 

The Teacher's Advocate for February. 

The Ohio Educational Monthly for February. 

Journal De L’Instruction Publique, Quebec, Canada, Dec. 
1869. 

The Pennsylvania School Chronicle, for January. 

Arkansas Journal of Education, for January, 1870. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, for 
1869. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Minnesota, for 1870. 

Address of Gov. Chamberlain, of Maine, to the Legisla- 
ture, 1870. 

The Book-Buyer, for January, 187c. 

The New Orleans Advocate and fournz] of Education, 
for Jam., 1870. 

The Educator, for January. 

Circular of the Pennsylvania State Normel School cf the 
Fifth District, 1870. 

The Sixteenth Annual Session of the Teacher’s Institute 
of Cumberland county. 

Report of the Special Committee in reference to a Super- | 
intendent of Schools for the First School District, Dec. | 
14th, 1869, made by Henry C. Hickock, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Board of Controllers. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, for 1869. 

Journal of Education, for January, ae, Canada. 


REVISION OF THE SCHOOL 


Design for 


LAW. 





A bill revising the school law prepared by 
the Civil Code Commission was presented in 
the Senate some weeks ago and referred to the | 
Committee on the General Judiciary, by whom | 
it has not yet beenacted upon. An effort was 
made by the officers of this department to have 
the bill referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion, where it was thought properly to belong, 
and where it would have received that careful 


>-.-- 
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as ke cou'd tell by 
qual. fications were. 


| March, 


the manner of Fis walk what his 
He was requested to walk in the 
direction from which he came and not to look or turn 
back until he wascalled. Off started the expected teacher 
on his level prettiest, a little uneasy under the critical 
scrutiny, but determined to throw his whole character in 
| it and make it satisfactory. Hearing no voice he atlength 
stole a backward glance to discover the approving smile 
and anticipate the welccme summons, but to his great 
surprise, the official had disappeared and the door was 
closed. It is needless to add that light very soon broke 
in upon his mind, and he was not slow ia inferring that 
this was equivalent to a refusal! 







consideration which the importance of the sub- 
ject demands, but it was not successful. When 
the bill will come before the Senate, or whether 
it will come before the Senate at a!l during its 
present session, cannot be determined at this 
writing. If the alternative be presented of 
either suffering the inconveniences of our pres- 
ent law for a year longer, or accepting one that 
will prove unsatisfactory to the practical scnool- 
men of the State, not a moment will be lost in 


| making the choice. 


EE 


EXAMINATIONS. 





The time is rapidly approaching when the 
winter term of our schools will close; and it 
may not be amiss to take the opportunity of 
suggesting to boards of directors the propriety 
of completing the term’s work by requiring a 
public examination to be held in each school 
under their respective jurisdiction. The prac- 
tice of holding such public examinations pre- 
vails very extensively in sorhe parts of the 
State. They are heldin every school in many 
districts, and certain County Superintendents 
are beginning to talk of having them held in 
every school in their counties. But while this 
practice is common in some parts of the State, 
it has not yet become as general as it should 
be, and for this reason attention is called to the 
matter at this time and in this place. 

As observed from the stand-point of this de- 
partment, public examinations held at or near 
the close of the term of our schools have among 


| others the following good effects : 


1. They increase the exertions of both teach- 
ers and pupils during the term. When it is 
known that an examination awaits them they 
are anxious to get ready for it. Lessons are 
not simply learned and then forgotten; they 
are stored up for future use. Indolent teachers 
cannot neglect their duties and hope to escape 
detection. Faithful teachers find an examina- 
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tion the best means of securing an appreciation | 


of their work. 

z. They tend to fix what has been learned 
in the mindsof the pupils. A public examina- 
tion necessitates many reviews, and repetition 
is what is needed to fix what is once learned in 
the memory. Questions answered at a public 
examination make a much deeper impression 
upon the mind than questions answered in the 
ordinary recitations of a school. 

3. They bring its patrons and citizens gen- 
erally to the schoo]. The visitation of our 
schools is sadly neglected. The ordinary ex- 
ercises of a schoo! wil! probably never be made 
generally attractive. It is different with a pub- 
lic examination. ‘This can be made the one 
great event of the year in the neighborhood of 
every school in the Commonwealth. 

4. They enable directors to estimate the 
character of the work done in the school 
during the term. Such an estimate is due from 
them tothe public and to the teacher, and it 
can be done in no other way in so short a time 
or so well. 

In speaking thus favorably of public school 
examinations, of course, it is meant to include 
only those which are in good faith reviews of 
the work done during the term. It is easy to 
get up a set of prepared questions and ask and 
answer them in a certain order; but sucha 
sham is in no sense an examination. It is not 
insisted, however, that there should be nothing 
like entertainment in connection with the ex- 
aminations. A speech, a dialogue, tableaux, 
may be very well to come in between severe 
recitationsin Arithmetic or Grammar. 

Yn view of the whole subject, it is recom- 
mended that every Schoo! Board in the State 
pass a resolution at once requiring public ex- 
aminations to be held at all their schools. Let 
each Board also resolve to be present at all the 
examinations as a Board, or if that be imprac- 
ticable, appoint committees of their number to 
be present and make reports. Committees, 
either of ladies or gentlemen, may also very 
properly be appointed by Boards from among 
the citizens to attend and take part in the re- 
spective examinations. 

If this plan is once fairly put in operation it 
will do much, perhaps more than anything 
else, to bring hundreds of thousands of persons 
to the schools, and to createa public sentiment 
still more favorable to the improvement of our 
noble school system. 

Wil] Superintendents move in the line of this 
Suggestion? 


COUNTY INSTITUTE. 
Allegheny, Pittsburg, March 28. 





| 515 | S. E. Kirkendall... 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 














NO. | NAME. RESIDENCE. 
§34}Sarah G. Morrison. .|Granville Centre, Bradford co 
532) Charles J. Collins...) Wilkesbarre, Luzerne 04 
$33\Jennette Wagoner..| Ulysses, Potter ve 
534| Miss E. C. Hydom..!Helron, « = 
335) Nellie Graham.......|Taylorsville, Bucks “ 
536|Emma E. Price.....|Newtown, “ . 
§371J. C. Hildebrand.,..{East Berlin, Adams ™ 
538) Israel L. Irwin......|Gen. Wayne, Montgomery ‘ 
| §39|Maggie C. Madden..|Danville, Montour “ 
§40| Mina Morgan,..... “ ad “ 
§41;Sol. W. Reed....../Muncy, Lycoming m 
§42| Rachel E. Kell.....|York, York “ 
§43| Daniel Simon......... | Dover, “ n 
544! Edward Gross..... | 66 “ 6 
545|A. H. Seiffert..... | « o “ 
546|M. V. Brilihart....{Davidsburg, ‘ “ 
547; Jas. B. Douglas.....' Yocumtown, “ * 
548|Miss M. E. Kell...| York, as “ 
§49|A. P. Deemer .....| Latrobe, Westmoreland “s 
550, J. K. Howell eee- tIrvin’s Station, * $6 
551] Jas. H, Prugh...... -| New Alexander, “ ee 
§52)H. D. Patton......... |West Middletown, Wash. 
553\E. B. McElroy.... | $6 “ st 
5541Wm. T. Lindsey... ” sa ni 
§55|Libbie E. Bucher... Lebanon, Lebanon ee 
§56| Mary E. Tabor.....|Canton, Bradford - 
557| Harriet S. Swan ....|Clearfield, Clearfield a 
558) Margaret Sturgeon..|Noblestown, Allegheny “ 
§59)Seth J. Sharp......!Easton, Northampton ss 
560!|Wm. H. Stultz.....' * sts 23 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS. 





In the List of Permanent Certificates granted, as pub- 
lished in February, the following names were printed in- 
correctly : 


No, | NAME | RESIDENCE. 








Pittsburgh, Alleghany Co. 
5“) 5 é 

Hammond’s Cr’k Tioga ** 
Shepherdstown Cumb'd “ 
Bridgeport, Montg’y baa 


504 | Miss E. Wilcox..... 





517 | D. K. Noell... .... 
526 | John K. Strong.... 





ELECTION OF BOROUGH SUPERIN- 


TENDENT. 
Charles J. Collins has been elected and com- 
missioned Borough Superintendent of the bo- 
rough of Wilkesbarre. 


The salary was fixed at $1,000 per annum. 
} , } 


DEATH OF LATE SUPERINTENDENT 
HAUPT. 


George W. Haupt, Esq., Jate Superintendent 
of Northumberland county, was born February 
22d, 1840. Immediately after graduating at 
Dickinson Seminary in Williamsport he became 


a successful teacher in the public schools of 


Sunbury, and also inthe Academy of the same 
place. 
In the year 1860, though still engaged in 


| teaching, he commenced the study of law under 
| the instructions of the Hon. Alexander Jordan, 


now President Judge, and was admitted to the 
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He was commissioned 


Bar March toth, 1863. 


County Superintendent of Northumberland | Pi 
1. - | cessful. 
county June 4, 1866, and whilst engaged in ' teachers a premium monthly when the per cent. of at- 


| tendance is above 80. 


visiting schools he contracted a severe cold, 
which turned into consumption. 


Feeling unable to discharge the duties of his | 


office he resigned his commission September 
1st, 1868. He now devoted his whule atten- 
tion to law, and his health seemed to improve, 


but the fatal disease had taken a firm hold and | 
He died January | 


was surely working its way. 
18th and was buried on the zist. His funeral 
was attended by the members of the Bar, the 
Free Masons, the Odd Fellows, and a very 
large concourse of citizens. 

His loss is mourned not only by a widow 
and child, but by a large circle of friends, and 
his name will be fragrant through years to come 
inthe memory of many who were wont to 
honor him as teacher, counselor, and triend. 

OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


Since the publication of the Jast Journal the 
Commissioners of four counties have granted 
rooms for the use of County Superintendents, 
viz: Centre, Clinton, Mercer and Westmore- 
Jand, making thirty-seven counties in all that 
have complied with the request of the Depart- 
ment in this matter. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR JANUARY. 

ALLEGHANY.—A special cause of regret is found in the 
destruction of the new School-house of the Fifth Ward, | 
Alleghany city, by fire, on the evening of the 21st of 


December. This was one of the finest school-houses in 
the State, and had only been used for school purposes a 
very few months, but, short as the time was, nearly 800 
pupils were enrolled as members of the school; and the 
success that had attended the efforts of teachers and 
directors to make it a first-class school was being fully 
appreciated by the citizens and patrons. Hence, the de- 
struction of the house was a very great loss to all parties, 
but especially to the children of the school. The build- 
ing, together with the furniture, was insured in home in- 
surance companies for $41,000, a sum quite sufficient to 
re-fit the building. The directors of the Ward deserve 
the thanks of the patrons of the school for their prompt 
action in putting the building under contract for re-fitting, 
etc., and workmen are already engaged in the house, so 


that in as short a time as possible the house will be re- | 


built, but it is not thought that it can be completed and 
ready for occupying during the present school year. 
old School-house was again fitted up, additional rooms 


were rented—all the children are accommodated, and the | 


schools are again in running order. Thanks to a live 
board of directors. Where there is a will there is a way. 

Apams.—120 schools have been visited during the 
present term. To 51 of the 55 schools visited the past 
month addresses were made. During the month public 
educational meetings were held at York Springs, Centre 
Mills, Arendtstown and Bendersville. 

paqrens. — Swe teachers were dismissed during the 
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The 


| March, 


menth, one for negligence, the other for immorality. 
All the district institutes in the county seem to be suc- 
In several townships the directors are paying 


This is doing a great work to 
the schools in such districts. 

Biair.—A normal session for the especial training of 
teachers, under the supervision and instruction of the 
County Superintendent, will be opened in April at the 
Juniata Collegiate Institute, at Martinsburg. A large 
number is expected to be in attendance. 

Braprorp.—Preparation is being made for the erection 
of a number of new school-houses. Care will be taken 
that these new houses be of approved plans, and that 
they be supplied with suitable furniture. 

Bucxs.—Many people do not yet understand the work- 
ings of our educational system. Many are not even yet 
convinced that it pays to educate. The County Superin- 
tendent inquired of a school director the name of the 
teacher in the school of his own sub-district, The di- 
rector, not knowing, obtained the information from ; 
party near at hand, 

Cumpestanp—State Normar Scxuoor :—Pursuant 
to announcement, on last Tuesday evening, February 1s, 
Professor Wickersham, State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, delivered to the citizens of this place an able and 
entertaining address on the Plausibility and Importance of 
Locating a State Normal School at this point, in the 
Cumberland Valley. It is well known that a few year: 
since the Legislature passed a law dividing the State into 


| twelve divisions, and the Seventh Division is known as 


the Cumberland Valley Division ; yet it embraces severz! 
counties outside the Valley. The opening remarks of 
the Professor were confined to the importance of educa- 
tion generally, after which he referred to the Norma! 
Schools ; how they were managed, and the discipline en- 
forced in drilling teachers for the work they are expectec 
to perform. His concluding remarks were of a purely 
practical nature, expressing, in emphatic language, that 
of all places in this Valley, Shippensburg, in many re- 
spects, was the most desirable. We have not space to 
repeat what the learned gentleman said concerning our 
advantages, as every intelligent reader knows this fact 
without further argument. 

On the organization of the Meeting, J. A. C. McCune. 
Esq., was called to the chair, and Major James Kels 
chosen Secretary 

On motion, committees were appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions for stocks—taking the Harrisburg and Pitts- 
burgh Turnpike and the Cumberland Valley Railroad a: 
the dividing lines—consisting of the following named 
gentlemen : 

Nortb- East.—Dr. C. A. Howland, J. A. C. McCune, 
S. M. Wherry, and J. C. Stuart. R 

South- West.—Samuel Nevin, D. W. Thrush, C. White, 
and Wm. M’Lean. 

North- East.—M. G. Hale, R. C. Hays, J. W. Craiz, 
and John Craig. 

South-West—H. Ruby, Sr., G. B. Cole, Alexander 
Kyner, and Joseph Cressler. 

The following Canvassing Committee, Dr. A. Stewart, 
lion. A. G. Miller, and E. J. M’Cune, were appointed 
to wait upon the officers of the C. V. R.R., and ai! 
banks, societies, and incorporations of the Valley, and 
solicit contributions for stock. 

On motion it was 2greed that shares of stock should 
be valued at twenty-five dollars each. 

The audience in attendance was made up of ladies and 
gentlemen representing the intelligence, energy anc 


| wealth of this community, which plainly indicates to our 


mind that our people are in earnest, and the enterprise 
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will be carried to successiul completion. We hope one 
of Prof. Wickersham’s highest dreams will be realized — 
the erection of these school buildings, either on or hard 
by where his gallant regiment was encamped during the 
dark days of the rebellion. In regard to the expenses of 
the buildings, etc., the Professor offered the following on 
the part of the State: Fifteen thousand dollars to help 
to erect the building, three hundred scholars to start the 
school, fifty cents appropriation for expenses to the three 
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Scuuyixit.—In connection with his visits to the 
schools, the County Superintendent has been meeting 
with teachers, parents, and directors in the evenings and 
on Saturdays, laying before them their errors and suggest- 
ing improvements. A large amount of gocd can be 
accomplished in this way. 

Scranton.—On the roll, 1942; average, 1591; per 
cent. of attendance, 83. A normal class of sixteen young 


| Jadies, pupils of the high school, has been organized. 
pup r} ? 5 


hundred scholars per week, and fifty dollars to each and | 


every teacher graduate of the institution. 
Franxiix.——So far as visited, the schools are in good 


condition, excepting a few that are supplied with teachers | 


who teach merely for want of some other employment. 
Such teachers, however, readily procure situations as they 
generally engage themselves at a lower salary than good 
teachers are willing to take. The calamity falls on the 
schools under the care of such teachers. 


Lawrence.—The two wards of Newcastle are contem- | 


plating the building of a central high school building ; 


the idea meets with general favor from the citizens. | 


North Beaver district has built a new house, and having 
purchased a church building, remodeled it, thus affording 
two comfortable schocl rooms, now occupied by efficient 
teachers. Ali the schools of the county are now in 
operation. 

Lesanon.—Only two teachers in the county were 
absent fram the county institute. Present, 172 actual 
members. 

Lycominc.—A Local Normal School is being organ- 
ized at Montoursvilie, under the supervision of Rev. J. 
G. Griffith and Prof. T. F. Gahan. The school year 
will consist of but two summer terms. The object 
of the school is not to interfere with the regularly 
recognized State Normal Schools, but to afford the citizens 
f Montoursville and vicinity, the privilege of a well 
ganized system of graded schools, It is also the inten- 


They have teaching in view. Wickersham’s Methods 
of Instruction is the text book used. 

Sxyper.—A monthly report stating the number of 
names on the roll, average attendance, and the number 
of visits to each school in the county, is published in the 
Freeburg Courier with good results. 

Vexanco.—A neat school house has been built at the 


Diamond in Plum township. It is lined as high as the ° 


windows with chestnut. All wood work, including the 
desks, is of the same wood, and finished in oil, which, in 
contrast with the beautiful white finish of the walls, gives 
the room a rich appearance. The building stands on a 
large lot neatly fenced and furnished with the necessary 
out-buildings. Perhaps the most convenient and well 
built rural school house in the county, is the one lately 
finished in the Lamoy district, Oakland twp., 36 feet 
by 24. Lot good size, will be fenced and ornamented 
with trees. 

Warren.—A beautiful and well proportioned Union 
School House at Sugar Grove, was dedicated with appro- 


| priate ceremonies on Saturday, the 8th of January, At 


tion to induce as many as possible of the teachers who | 
| tect by the Directors. That with pleasure he offered to 


are holding very low grade certificates, and are now teach- 


ing the rural schools of the county to attend; such teach- | 
ers as would not be likely to go to any other schools. | 
The County Superintendent will dictate the studies to be | 
pursued by these teachers, occasionally teaching a day or | 
two, and constantly looking after the general welfare of | 
the school. In this manner it is intended to build up | 


nd better qualify teachers for the back districts which 
are for the most part put off with inferior teachers. At 
present the prospects for the success of this enterprise are 
favorable. 

Mownror.—Geography, Grammar and History have 
never been studied in many of the schools. In one town- 
ship only 12 pupils out of sco are studying Grammar, 
and 43 Geography. At Jeast 100 of these are old enough 
to study Grammar and perhaps twice this number might 
take up Geography. In one school of 80 pupils, not one 
tudying these branches. Many parents think “these 


pay . 2 a 
tudies. are of no use, 





PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY. 
** A common bend of sympathy is wanting to bind the 
members of the profession together in fraternal union.” 
WICKERSHAM. 
The subject of a former communication was 
Professional Courtesy. In it I endeavored to 


the large rooms. 





ee 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


show the benefits of that kind of courtesy and | 


240'clock, the President of the Board, Mr. Jerome Bab- 
cock, cailed the meeting to order. In a very appropriate 
little speech, he announced to the audience that, after 
many trials and difficulties had been overcome, after 
much hard toil, after waiting for the success of the un- 
dertaking when it seemed dark and uncertain, he now 
had the pleasure of announcing that the building had 
been unanimously accepted from the hands of the archi- 


the citizens of Sugar Grove, a building of which they may 
well be proud, closing his speech by a merited acknowl- 
edgement of the generosity of Fred. Miles, Esq., who, 
by his express wish gave for the building of the school 
three-fifths of the cost, 

Addresses were delivered by the County Superinten 
dent, W. Lindsey, and Prof. S, G. Lore, of Jamestown. 
The building is a gem in the way of school houses, and 
is ahead of anyother inthecounty. Including the wings, 
it has a frontage south of seventy-two feet. The wings 
are each 16 by 23 feet. The main building is thirty-two 
fect wide. ‘The whole is two stories in height, and is 
surmounted by a tower: Inside on the first floor are two 
large rooms, and the two entrances in the wings. On 
the second floor are two large recitation rooms and two 
small ones. A hall which will accommodate near 500 


persons can be formed by opening folding dooms between 









how it might be brought into exercise. But, 
too often we do not find this desirable quality. 
Some teachers actually spurn the business, 
except for the honors or the salary that they 
expect from it; while a great number who 
wish to stand pre-eminent 
’ 


xi 
in the business, are 
afraid of rivals. Hence comes professional 
— 
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jealousy, which is the most odious feeling that 
teachers can manifest. Some of its manifesta- 
tions we propose to set forth : 
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| dislike against them is incurre 


We find many teachers who seem to think | 


that they will lose caste by associating with 
others. ‘They may profess to be much op- 
posed to slander, and yet are the most powerful 
traducers of the character of fellow teachers. 
They never speak evil of them; but they keep 
aloof from them as if they feared contamina- 
tion, and regarded them as an inferior class, 
or as if they believed them possessed of quali- 
ties of which it were wrong to speak. By 
silent contempt towards them, they sometimes 
impress the patrons of schools with the idea 
that, they alone are worthy to m onopoliz e the 
honors and emoluments of the profession. 
How often we find teachers who 
candor to acknowledge the virtues and merits 
of others similarly engaged! And though they 


must know what their attainments and abilities | 
conscious, but which, nevertheless, 


are, they pass, them a in silence, and ver 
adroitly point to their foibles and oddities, 
even when these Sie are as insignificant as 
flies on a church steeple. Teachers who hate 
each other present a shameful, a detestable 
picture. And yet this odious sight is too often 
witnessed. 


We have found teachers and 


whose craft 


pelicy contemplated but little more than gain- | ¢ 


ing and retaining lucrative positions. And this 
they thought to accomplish by cajoling their 
employers into satisfaction, and by passing other 
teachers in silent contempr, as if they deserved 
no more than this. This is one of the ex- 
tremes of professional jealoysy; perhaps it 
should be called professional dislike. We see 
also those who feel exalted by their knowledge 
and position. They feel as if they know 
enough, more than any others know, have at- 
tained what places them _ all others; and 
then they strive to maintain their dignity by 
keeping all others from pe similar 
complishments. Thinking themselves on the 
highest round of the Jadder they do not hesi- 
tate to push down all others who approac! 
them. These self-sufficient characters are not 
in the true spirit of the profession. Something 
different from the true interest of the work of 
education is uppermost with them. Their in- 
fluence on the patrons of learning is not good. 
Some of the patrons of education are good 
judges of the qualifications of teachers, and 
others are not. Many of them are too easily 
duped by the wiles of dishonest rs 
An odious sight that is too often witnessed i 
when teachers chuckle with a kind of self-satis- 
faction at the failures and short-comings of fel- 
low laborers—when unwarrantable prejudice or 


ac- 


Ty 


have not | 


| the true 
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by narrow- 
minded and crotchety patrons—or when their 
real merits are not duly appreciated, and their 
best abilities employed. In such cases sympa- 
thy, encouragment, appropriate advice, and 
perhaps some other kind of help, will indicate 
the spirit of atrue teacher. ‘These are some 
of the diseased aspects of the profession; they 
are not its legitimate fruits. But they so often 
infest it, that the eyes of the public need to be 

opened to them; ‘and those who are guilty 
be All who would possess 
spirit of the teacher’s mission must 
against them. 


5S 


7 
exposed, 


shatid 
bear testimony 
G. D. HUNT. 


JUR THOUGHTS, 

INFLUENCE UNDIGESTED IMPRESSIONS. 

Through mind of each of us there 
float certain dim, undefined, half-digested im-~ 
ot which we ourselves are scarcely 
exercise a 
great influence upon our characters and con- 
duct. The nature of these impressions is, of 
course, dependent upon the constitution of our 
minds, habits of thought, peculiarities of tem- 
perament, and the influence of circumstances. 

We ourselves do not realize these undefined 
impressions, Who of us can tell why it is 
hat we think as we do, when there are hun- 
dreds of others who, upon the same topics, 
think differently, and are able to sustain their 
opinions with ‘equal, or perhaps greater logi- 
cal acumen, yet cannot convince us, nor we 
them ? srl trouble is not in our logical pro- 





the 
tne 


pressions, 


cesses, but because we cannot find a common 
ground upon w ~~ to base our premises. 
Much of it is due, we think, to these undefined 


impressions, which pd std our more active 
thoughts, as shadows in the background darken 
the whole picture. 

Now if this position be true that these vague 
impressions exercise so great an influence on 
our thoughts, it behooves us since it is al] im- 
portant that we should think right, to turn our 
ininds at times from the contemplation of the 
outer world in upon the contemplation of 
themselves; to drag these vague shadows of 
thought from the background into which they 
have crept, into the full light, give them shape 
and form, and submit them to the impartial 
scrutiny of the ” rment, umpire of our 
faculties,—from whose decisions there is no 

when added light shows 

cause, oftimes repeals his own decrees. 
To these reflections we were led by an oc- 
ring, when t hrougho ut the 
intelligence flashed across 
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that Queen Isabella had been forced to fly from 
Spain. Taking up a paper, our eye fell upon 
the words, “ Probable formation of a Spanish 
Republic.” Instinctively we uttered the ex- 
clamation so frequently heard, when it be- 
came evident that our civil war would work 
out the overthrow of slavery, ‘The hand of 
God is in it!” Roused by the exclamaticn, 
we began to think, “‘ why had we thus exclaim- 
ed?” Of course, we knew that in a general 
way, the hand of God was in this, as in all 
other events; but the meaning of the reflec- 
tion was, that in this event God was working 
out aspecial purpose of his Providence. Now, 
what had led us to this thought? Reflection 
revealed to us that we had entertained, without 
fully realizing it, an undefined theory, or rather 
the aesire and unfilled outline of a theory 
which had exercised a great influence upon our 
opinions of the future destiny of the race, and 
our interpretation of history, while it molded 
to a very great extent, our political principles. 

This theory, when completely filled out, is 
as follows: ‘That God designs the general ele 
vation of the human race preparatory to the 
reign of universal peace, and the perfect su- 
premacy of true religion. In history we had 
seen the masses debased and trodden under 
foot by the few, or ground down beneath the 
absolute sway of one. But throughout Europe 
for several generations, there had been a gradual 
encroachment of the people upon the power 
of the nobility. With America began a 
new era. Here all white men were placed 
upon perfect political equality. Then began 
the spread of education, elevating the lowly. 
Missionaries to heathen lands were doing a 
mighty work in this universal elevating and 
leveling process. Next came the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in Russia, and following close 
upon the heels of that, the abolition of slavery 
in the United States, and, with its downfall 
began the elevation of the negro race; and 
thus this grand universal levelling process would 
continue until! all men should stand upon the 
lofty leve] of equal rights, of goodly prospects 
and high and holy hopes, and then, and not 
till then, would triumphs of Christianity be 
complete. 

So we read that Spain had cast off the yoke 
of monarchy, and was likely to take her stand 
among the nations of the earth as a republic, 
(Alas! how false the hope!) We exclaimed, 
“‘ The hand of God is in it!”? meaning that He 
was moving in this levelling process with ac- 
celerated speed; and yet not until after reflection 
induced by that exclamation, was it fully real- 
ized that we had entertained this theory. 

Having realized it, however, it was dragged 
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to the light, the outlines filled up, and sent 
up to the court of judgment for approval or 
condemnation. ‘The court asks for testimony, 
but we have not one single line from that only 
volume wherein is recorded the purpose of 
God; therefore for want of grounds upon 
which to base a decision, the judge withholds 
his sentence, saying only that that which has 
so much of good in it cannot be wholly base. 
Pine Grove Mili. F. F. He 


MARKING PROVISIONAL CERTIFI- 
CATES. 





We approach the present subject with some ' 


degree of diffidence, because our views do not 
precisely accord with the views of some 
distinguished writers on this subject. We 
agree with a recent writer, that there should 
be a uniformity of qualifications of persons 
holding the same kind of certificates throughout 
the State; and also ‘*that good teachers with 
adequate salaries should be placed in schools 
of the lowest grade,” if such teachers can be 
obtained on reasonable terms. But that there 
is a sufficient number of teachers to fill all the 
schools in the State, who are absolutely ** good,” 
or even “ middling” in a// the branches, we se- 
riously doubt. 

There are, it seems to us, two difficulties to 
be encountered in giving certificates, if the 
number four be not used at all. First, a teach- 
er may be good in all the branches required by 
law, except one; in that he may be psor; but 
on the whole he may very far exceed another 
as a teacher, who is only midd/ing in all the 
branches, Secondly, the Provisional Certifi- 
cate is intended to show just what degree of 
advancement the teacher has attained in each 
branch ; and, if properly marked, shows it, we 
think, with more precision than any other 
kind of teachers’ certificate issued in the State. 

If the law should not allow any number 
lower than “ three,” it might induce some 
County Superintendents to mark certain teach- 
ers “‘ three” in some of the branches, although 
knowing that the figure ought to be “four,” or 
“five,” because they may wish to grant them 
a legal certificate. Now, such marking would 
put a false face on the certificate, and would 
have a tendency to deceive the public. 

It is very desirable to have all the schools in 
the State supplied with competent teachers, if 
they can be obtained ; and we sympathize but 
little with those persons or parties, who, from 
sheer malice or partiality, reject good teachers, 
and supply their places with poor ones. 

PHILOM. 

Cameron Co. 
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SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 





BODY vs. MIND. 





[The following is from Puysician’s Prostems, by 
Chas. Elam, M. D., an English work recently iszued by 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., of Boston. | 

Reading men at the Universities, taken as a 
class, are so far from being reckless about the 
state of their bodies, that they are generally 
very careful of their health. They are more 
regular than other men in their hours and in 
their exercises, more abstemious in their diet, 
more free from vicious habits which injure 
the constitution. ‘They imitate the candidates 
for the Olympic wreath in their sobriety and 
continence, if not in the more active part of 
their training. We will venture to say nobody 
would know them from their fellov.s by their 
cadaverous appearance. They have among 


University, we think we could point to two 
who have been injured by boat-racing, and four 
who have been injured by intemperance and 
the other vices to which idieness leads. 
University education is very apt to get the 


credit of destroying constitutions which, in 
| point of fact, it only finds weak and leaves as 


them, as far as our observation extends, at least | 


their fair proportion of men who follow the 
motto, “‘to be ever foremost” in the cricket-field, 
the boat-race, and the tennis court, as well as 
in the Senate-house or the Schools. So far 
from being taught by their preceptors to stiain 
their minds to the utmost, and take no care of 
their bodies, they are constantly warned of the 
necessity of keeping themselves in good physi- 
cal order by tutors, private tutors, friends, and 
al] who are interested in their success. Men 
have the wit to see that good health and spirits 
are necessary to carry them through the labors 
of an examination, and that they cannot study to 
any purpose without a clear head, or secure a 
clear head without a good digestion and sound 
sleep. We believe the life of a regular reading 
man at Oxford or Cambridge, with his eight 
hours’ work a day (and no more is needed for high 
honors), his daily air and exercise, his cheerful 
society, and his reading party in the Highlands 
or at the seaside in the long vacation, to be as 
healthy a life as any—at least as healthy as life 


in a counting house or a solicitor’s office. If | 








there is a little exhaustion immediately after | 


the last examination, three months with a 
knapsack amongst the Alps generally sets all 
right again. The victims of wet towels 
and strong green tea are, generally, not regular 
reading men, but gentlemen who have been 
devoting themselves exclusively to their physi- 
cal development till within a few weeks of 
their * Little Go,’ and are compelled, at last, to 
put on the steam in preparing for that event. 
Of course, men are sometimes fools enough to 
overwork themselves at classics and mathematics, 
as they are sometimes fools enough to over- 
work themselves at law or physic; but for one 
man who has been injured by reading at the 


it found them. A man who comes up to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge with a confirmed or heredi- 
tary tendency to consumption will not be saved 
by his Oxford or Cambridge accomplishments 
from sinking into an early grave. Nor must a 
man expect that, by having taken a good class 
he will be rendered physically equal to em- 
ployments, to which he and everybody con- 
nected with him would otherwise have known 
that he was physically unequal. If the poet 
Cowper had been, as he well might have been, 
a classical first-classman at Oxtord or Cam- 


| bridge, instead of being brought up in the most 


practical way in a lawyer’s office, Oxford or 
Cambridge would have borne the blame of his 
inability to pass his life cheerfully in lonely 
chambers in the Temple, and to compete with 
hard, strong natures in the trying arena of the 
Bar. The fact is, that these men do not lose 
physical power by being put through a good 
course of reading, for the simple reason that 
they never had the physical power to lose. 
They gain intellectual power, which they 
might otherwise have never possessed, and are 
thereby enabled to be at least of some use to 
the world. 

The following is from a recent leader in the 
Times, and well illustrates the various kinds of 
work and constitution :— 

«‘ There is perhaps no man living of whom 
more teats of labor and triumphs over the frail 
pbysigue of humanity are recorded than of 
Lord Brougham. Legends of this sort have 
gathered round him like a Hercules. There 
is a legend that he once worked six continuous 
days—é. e. 144 hours—without sleep, that he 


| then rushed down to his country lodgings, 


slept all Saturday night, all Sunday, all Sunday 
night, and was waked by his valet on Monday 
morning to resume the responsibilities of lite 
and commence the work of the next week. A 
man must, of course, have a superhuman con- 
stitution who can do, we will not say this par- 
ticular feat, which is perhaps mythical, but 
feats of this class, and probably the greatness 
of our great men is quite as much a bodily 
affair as a mental one. Nature has presented 
them not only with extraordinary minds, but 
—what has guite as much to do with the mat- 
ter—with wonderful bodies. What can a 
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man do without a constitution, a working con- 
stitution? He is laid on the shelf from the | 
day he is born, For him no munificent des- | 
tiny reserves the Great Seal, or the Rolls, or 
the Chief Justiceship, or the leadership of the | 
House of Commons. The Church may | 
promote him, for it does not signify to the | 
Church whether a man does his work or not; 
but the State will have nothing to do with 
the poor constitutionless wretch. He will not 


rise higher than a Recordership or a Poor-Law | 


Board. ‘ But,’ somebody will ask, ‘has that | 
pale, lean man, with a face like parchment, | 
and nothing on his bones, a constitution ?’ 
Yes, he has,—he has a working constitution, 
and a ten times better one than you, my good 
friend, with your ruddy face and strong muscu- 
Jar frame. You look, indeed, the very picture 
of health, but you have, in reality, only a 
sporting constitution, not a working one. You 
do very well for the open air, and get on toler- 
ably well with fine, healthy exercise, and no 
strain on your brain. But try close air for a 
week,—try confinement, with heaps of con- 
fused papers and books of reference, blue books, 
Jaw books, or despatches to get through, and 
therefrom extract liquid and transparent results 
and you will find yourself knocked up and faint- 
ing, when the pale, lean man is—if not ‘as fresh 
as a daisy,’ which he never is, being of the 
perpetual cadaverous kind—at least as unaffected 
as a bit of leather, and not showing the smallest 
sign of giving way. ‘There are two sorts of 
good constitutions,—good idle constitutions, 
and good working ones. When Nature makes 
a great mdn, she presents him with the latter 
gift. Not that we wish to deprive our great 
men of their merit. A man must make one or 
two experiments before he finds out his con- 
stitution. A man of spirit and metal makes 
the experiment, tries himself, and runs the 
risk, as a soldier does on the field. ‘The bat- 
tle of life and death is often fought as really in. 


chambers or in an office, as it is on the field | 


A soul is required to make use of the body; 


but a great man must have a body as well as a | 


soul to work with. Charles Buller, Sir Wm. 
Molesworth, and others, are instances of men 
whose bodies refused to support their souls, 
and were, therefore, obliged to give up the 
prize when they had just reached it. And 
how many hundreds, or thousands,—if one did 
but know them,—perish in an earlier stage, 
before they have made any way at all, simply 
because, though they had splendid minds, they 
had very poor bodies! Let our lean, cadaver- 


ous friend, then, when the laurel surmounts 
his knotty parchment face, thank Heaven for 
his body, which, he may depend upon it, is 
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| almost as great a treasure as his soul. Nature 
| may not have made him a handsome man, but 
what does that signify? She has made him a 
strong one.” 

With the examples already noticed, and 
many others to which we shall have occasion 
to refer, before us, we do not hesitate to ex- 
press again our opinion that the effects of men- 
tal application, even of a severe character, are 
| not in themselves so generally serious as it is 
now the fashion to consider them; and that 
the greater part of the evils that follow head- 
work are due to secondary causes, against some 
of which at least it is easy to guard. 

The first of these which we shall allude to, 
is the too sudden adoption of extreme studious 
| habits. A man who has for some time neg- 
lected his studies finds himself unprepared as 
the time of examination approaches; at once 
| he changes all his habits, applying himself the 
| greater part of the day and night to work. 
Naturally enough, the system rebels against 
this abuse. The muscular tissue will not bear 
such treatment; let him try to walk ten or 
twelve hours in one day without training, and 
gradually increasing the amount of exercise; 
and he will be most painfully reminded that 
organization has its laws, which cannot be 
violated with impunity. The brain tissue can- 
not be expected to be more enduring, or more 
tolerant of such liberties, than this; let us but 
treat it as we would any other organ, then we 
shall find it as ready to act, and its action as 
little hurtful or painful as those. The mind 
must be gradually inured to labor, and then, 
instead of an enfeebled, palsied development, 
we may hope to become able to perform mental 
athletics to almost any extent without danger, 
and with ease and profit. It is a most common 
mistake, in considering the mind as immaterial, 
to lose sight of this most important fact, that it 
acts always and exclusively through the medium 
of a material tisisue ; which being, on the one 
hand, subject to an immaterial essence, does 
| not, on the other, thereby lose its relations to 
the material organism of which it is an impor- 
tant part. 

Another source of evil is the neglect of the 
corporeal requirements for a great number of 
hours consecutively. It is almost certain that 
the same amount of work which often proves 
injurious by its continuity, might be achieved 
with ease, if it were by short intervals of rest 
and refreshment. We appeal to the experience 
of all students, if during their earlier efforts 
Nature did not give broad hints of requiring 
repose and restoratives;—the stomach asserts 
its right to food at proper intervals, but it is 
put off,—* Go thy way for this time; when [ 
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have a convenient season ...... ”; then 
when the exhausted powers refuse any longer 
to work without fuel, the meal is but a business 


to be accomplished as speedily as possible ; the | 
food is swallowed unmasticated, and the stomach | 


loaded perhaps with a mass of indigestible ma- 
terial, is further impeded in its operations by 


the immediate resumption of a cramped, con- | 


strained, and compressed attitude. Indigestion 
with its thousand evils is the natural result. 
Then the head aches, and its hint is evaded by 
a wet towel, and perhaps an irritating stimulant, 


as a cup of strong tea or coffee ; under the in- | 


fluence of which, temporary power, or a sem- 
blance of it, is regained. ‘The weary eye, the 


aching limb, the general febrile condition,— | 


all these are disregarded ; day by day the same 
process is repeated; until the wonder is, not 
that the brain gives way at length, but that it 
has held out so long,—longer, we venture to 
say, as an ordinary rule, than any other organ 
would have done under an equivalent amount 
of ill-treatment. Yet in all this, the fact of 
mental labor simply is not more to be blamed 
than is commerce for the greater number of 
deaths brought about by the all-absorbing de- 
sire of gain, the auri sacra fames which oper- 
ates in precisely the same secondary manner 
upon the health and character. 


The neglect of fresh air, regular exercise, | 


and early rising, enters into the same category 
of the secondary causes. 


** i 
Yet there are other conditions attendant too | 


often upon a literary life, which are inherent 
in our nature and in the existing order of our 
social arrangements, which exert a most im- 
portant and gloomy influence upon the reaction 
of mind upon the body ; such are the co-oper- 
ation of poverty, of wearing anxiety, of the 
depressing passions and emotions generally ; 


and finally, in an overwhelming majority of | 


cases, the pre-existence of elements of degen- 


eracy and disease in the organism. 
“« * * x * x 


Not long ago a friend reviewed with us the 


names of the six or eight upper wranglers for | 


the last twenty years. With very few excep- 
tions, these and nearly all the “* double first” 
men are alive and well at the present time. A 


stronger proofcould scarcely be imagined that | 


even excessive brain-work has little or no destruc- 
tive influence upon life or reason ; ‘if, indeed, it 
does not compel us to recognize its directly 
conservative tendency. Contrast with this the 
effect of hard bodily training, as manifested in 
boating. We have complete and reliable in- 
formation as to the history of two boats’ crews 
of picked men, within the last few years, not 
one of whom is now alive. Such havoc was 
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| surely never experienced amongst mental atb- 
| letes. 

| Mr. Maclaren, of the Gymnasium, Oxford, 
takes a very sensible view of this subject: 
«There is no error more profound, or pro- 
| ductive of more evil, than that which views 
| the bodily and mental powers as antithetical 
and opposed, and which imagines that the cul- 
| ture of the one must be made at the expense 
‘of the other. The truth is precisely the re- 
| verse of this. In the acquirement of bodily 
| health, mental occupation is a helpful, indeed a 
| mecessary, agent. And so impressively has this 
| been proved to me, that in cases where the 
| acquisition of bodily health and strength was 
the allin-all desired by the parent, and the 
one thing longed for by the child (and in some 
cases almost despaired of myself), I have been 
| careful to allot and mark out a proportion of 
mental with bodily occupation.” Dr. Madden 
also observes, that ‘*it may be truly said, with- 
out any hyperbole, that every pursuit which 
ennobles the mind has a tendency to invigorate 
the body, and by its tranquilizing influence, to 
add to the duration of life.” 

| Let us now inquire what testimony history 
| bears to the longevity of men whose lives have 
| been essentially intellectual. Some objections 
| may be made to this course of investigation ; 
‘thus we can only quote the most remarkable 
| instances ;—we cannot in many cases say how 
| much of the life was purely studious,—we can- 
not enumerate those who died young, nor stil} 
less can we estimate how many, who would 
otherwise have been great as these, have failed 
| in physical strength. With all these limita- 
| tions, we may stil! hope, by a cursory glance 
| at names which have marked epochs in philoso- 
| phy and literature, to arrive at some idea of 
| the influence of life devoted to thought rather 
than to action; and also to prove, by positive 
| instances, that there is nothing in the most 
| intense application which must zecessarily tend 
| to shorten life, seeing that many of the most 
| laborious men have been octo- and nono-gena- 
rians and even centenarians. 

M. Tissot states that Gorgias, the rhetori- 
| cian, lived to the age of one hundred and eight 
| years, ** without discontinuing his studies, and 
without any infirmity.” Isocrates wrote 
his “* Pan-Athenzai” when he was ninety-four. 
and lived to ninety-eight. The above write: 
| also mentions the case of ‘‘one of the greatest 
| physicians in Europe, who, although he hac 
| studied very hard al] his lifetime, and is now 
| almost seventy, wrote me word not long since 

that he still studied generally fourteen hours 
every day, yet enjoyed the most perfect health.” 
Epimenides,the seventh of the ** wise men,” 
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lived, it is supposed, to the age of one hundred 
and fifty-four. Herodicus, a very distinguished 
‘physician and philosopher, the master of Hip- 
pocrates, lived to the age of one hundred. 
Hippocrates himself, whose genuine writings 
alone would be sufficient to testify to a life of 
arduous study, lived to the age of ninety-nine. 
Galen wrote, it is said, three hundred volumes ; 
what now remains of his works occupy, in the 
edition of 1538, five folio volumes. He lived 
to near one hundred years, Lewis Cornaro 
wrote seven or eight hours daily for a consid- 
erable period of his life, and lived to the age of 


one hundred, in spite of a feeble constitution | 
| rope has produced, for forty-two years Secre- 


originally. 

Theophrastus wrote two hundred distinct 
treatises, and lived to the age of one hundred 
and seven. Zeno, the founder of the Stoic 


school, lived to the age of ninety-cight years ; | 


and, in the full possession of his faculties, then 


committed suicide, having received, as he sup- | 
posed, a warning by a wound of the thumb | 


that it was time for himtodepart. Democritus 
was so devoted to study and meditation that he 
put out his eyes, it is said, that external objects 
might not distract his attention. 
aged one hundred and nine years. 
died aged ninety-one. 
and Carneades each lived to the age of ninety. 
Varro wrote five hundred volumes, and lived 
to eighty-eight years. Euripides died aged 
eighty-five; Polybius, eighty-one; Juvenal, 
above cighty ; Pythagoras, eighty ; Quintillian, 
eighty. Chrysippus, died of laughter at eighty. 
The poet Pindar died aged eighty; Plato, 
aged eighty-one. Socrates, in the full posses- 
sion of his faculties, was judiciously murdered 
at seventy-one. Anaxagoras, died at seventy- 
two. Aristotle died at sixty-three. Thucydides 
was eighty. 

It would be difficult to select twenty-five 
names which exerted a much greater influence 
upon literature, philosophy, and history than 
these in old times. Many of them are known 


to have been most voluminous writers, many of | Hoffman 


them most profoundthinkers. These werenot 
the days of handbooks and vade-mecums; those 
who wanted information or mental cultivation 
had to work for it. Yet the average age of 
these twenty-five men is exactly ninety years. 
It is much to be questioned whether the united 
ages of twenty-five of the most distinguished 
farmers that the world has ever produced would 
amount to two thousand two hundred and fifty- 
two years. The list might easily be enlarged 


greatly by such men as Seneca and Pliny, who 
came to untimely deaths by accident or tyranny, 
and who promised to live as long as the oldest, 
in the course of nature. 
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And the old writers, commentators, and 
others of modern time, were apparently a hardy 
race,—they were generally long-lived. Beza, 
the severity of whose enormous labors might 
be supposed to be aggravated as to the results, 
by the acrimonious controversies in which he. 
was engaged, lived in the perfect enjoyment of 
his faculties up to the age of eighty-six. The 
learned Richard Bentley died at eighty-one. 
Neander was seventy-eight; Scaliger, sixty- 
nine; Heyre, eighty-four; Parr, eighty ; 
Pighius, eighty-four; Vossius, seventy-three ; 
Hobbes, ninety-one,—at death. Fontenelle, 
considered the most universal genius that Eu- 


tary to the Academy of Science in Paris, lived 
with unimpaired faculties to the age of one 
hundred years. Father Sirmond, called by 
Naude “an inexhaustible treasury of ecclesias- 
tical lore,” lived to the age of ninety-three. 
Hutton, the learned geologist and cosmogonist, 
died at ninety-two. 

We will now givea table of distinguished men 
with their ages, independent of classification 
or chronology,—such names as are sufficiently 
known to the world to preclude the necessity 
of giving any account of their labors :— 


Age. Age. 
Bacon (Roger) 78 Laplace 77 
Buffon | 81 Linnzus 72 
Copernicus 70 Milton 66 
Galileo 78 Bacon (Lord) 65 
Lowenhoeck gt Hobbes g! 
Newton 84 Locke 72 
Whiston 95 Stewart (D.) 75 
Young 84 Voltaire 84 
Ferguson (Adam) 92 Cumberland 80 
Kant 80 Southern (Thomas) 86 
Reid (T) 86 Coke (Lord) 85 
| Goethe 82 Wilmot 83 
Bentham 85 Rabelais 70 
Mansfield 88 Harvey 81 
Le Sage 80 Heberden g2 
Wesley (John) 88 Michael Angelo 96 
83 Handel 75 

| Claude 82 Haydn 7 
Titian 96 Ruysch 93 
Franklin 85 Winslow gt 
Halley 86 Cardan 76 
Rollin 80 Fleury (Cardinal) go 
Waller 82 Anquetil 84 
Chalmers 83 Swift 78 

South (Dr.) 83 Watts (Dr.) 7 
Jolinson (Dr.) 75 Watt (James) 83 
Herschel 84 Erasmus 69 


This list is taken entirely at random, and 


might be almost indefinitely enlarged, but these 
illustrations suffice. 


There are certain practical deductions ob- 
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viously to be drawn from the details and argu- 
ments that have been or might be brought 
forward. 


1. Devotion to intellectual pursuits and to | 


studies, even of the most severe and unremit- 
ting character, is not incompatible with extreme 
longevity, terminated by a serene and uncloud 
ed sunset. 
tionary” in seven years! And during that 
time he wrote also the Prologue to the opening 
of Drury Lane Theatre; the “ Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes ;” the tragedy of ‘Irene ;” and 
the “* Rambler ;”—an almost incomprehensible 
effort of mind. He lived to the age of seventy- 
five. When Fontenelle’s brilliant career ter- 
minated, and he was asked if he felt pain, he 
replied, «I feel only a difficulty of existing.” 

z, Mental application is a powerful remedy 
in diseases both of body and mind ; and its 
power as a remedy is proportionate to its in- 
tensity as a pursuit. 

3- The emotions, especially those of a de- 
pressing kind, as anxiety,fear, etc., have a remark- 


able influence in giving a tone to,and intensifying | 


the morbific effects of excessive mental labor. 
Yet in some cases, as in that of Cowper, the 


best and only resource against despair is found | 


im composition. 


4. The turmoils of active life do not ap- | 
pear to render intellectual labor more injurious to | 
the system ; possibly here also the influence | 


may be counteracting. Milton, the Secretary 
to the Commonwealth, in times when men 
lived years in months,—blind and in domestic 


discomfort, writing his immortal poems; John | 


Wesley, persecuted and almost an outcast from 


his former friends,—in “labors abundant,”— | 


denying himself natural rest and refreshment, 
yet acting with mind and body with unparal- 
leled energy ; Voltaire, the apostle of infidelity, 


at war with more than the whole world; | 


Luther, hunted by principalities and powers 
like a wild beast,—these and a cloud of others 


warred with the existing order of things, and | 
remained masters of themselves and their men- | 


tal powers to a ripe old age. 

5. The injurious effects of mental labor are 
in great measure owing— 

To excessive forcing in early youth; 

To sudden or misdirected study ; 

To the co-operation of depressing emotions 
or passions ; 


To the neglect of the ordinary rules of hy- | 


giene ; 


To the neglect of the hints of the bedy ; or | 

To the presence of the seeds of disease, de- 
generation, and decay in the system. 

6. The man of healthy phlegmatic or 
choleric temperament is Jess likely to be in- 
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| jured by application than one of the sanguine 
|or melancholic type; yet these latter, with 
allowance for the original constitution, may be 
capable of vast efforts. 

7. The extended and deep culture of the 

mind exerts a directly conservative influence 
| upon the body. 

Fellow-laborer! one word to you before we 
conclude. Fear not to do manfully the work 
for which your gifts qualify you; but do it as 
one who must give an account both of soul 
and body. Work, and work hard, whilst it is 
day; but the night cometh soon enough,—do 
not hasten it. Use your faculties, use them to 
the utmost, but do not abuse them,—make not 
the mortal dothe work of the immortal. The 
body has its claims, it is a good servant ; treat 
it well, and it will do your work ? it knows its 
own business ; do not attempt to teach or to 
force it; attend to its wants and requirements, 
listen kindly and patiently to its hints, occa- 
| sionally forestall its necessities by a little in- 
dulgence, and your consideration will be repaid 
with interest. But task it, and pine it, and 
suffocate it; make it a slave instead of a servant ; 
| it may not complain much, but, like the weary 
camel in the desert, it will lie down and die. 


CORAL ISLANDS. 

But how does the coral ever rise upon the 
surface of the water and turn into hatd stone ? 
Of course the coral polypes cannot build above 
the high tide mark; but the surf which beats 
upon them piles up their broken fragments just 
| as a sea beach is piled up, and hammers them 
| together with that hammer which is heavier 
| and stronger than any you have ever seen in a 
| smith’s forge. And then, as is the fashion of 
lime, the whole mass sets and becomes hard, as 
you may see mortar set ; and so you have a low 
‘island a few feet above the sea. ‘Then sea 
birds come to it, and rest and build; and seeds 
are floated thither from far lands; and among 
them almost always the cocoa-nut, which loves 
| to grow by the sea-shore, and groves of cocoa 

palms grow up from the lonely isle. Then, 
| perhaps trees or bushes are drifted thither be- 
fore the trade wind; and entangled in their 
roots are the seeds of other plants, and eggs of 
cocoons of insects; and so a few flowers and 
a few butterflies and beetles set up for them- 
selves upon the new land. And thena bird or 
| two, caught in a storm and blown away to sea, 
finds shelter in the cocoa grove ; and so a little 
| new world is set up; in which (you must re- 
member always) there are no four-footed beasts, 
| nor snakes, nor lizards, nor frogs, nor any ani- 
| mals that cannot cross the sea.— Chas. Kingsley. 
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TEACHER TRAINING .* 


How shall we help each other to do our 
work? The question of drilling or training 
teachers can only be solved so far as we can 
communicate to one another the thoughts and 
ideas we ourselves have. It is beyond ques- 
tion the great desire of teachers to know how 
they may better do their work. Teachers all 


over the land are praying for more grace, more | 


wisdom, and more commonsense. At the root 
of al] plans to meet this want of trained teach- 


ers lies the question of the uniform system of | 


lessons, that in three of the six Section-meet- 


ings was favorably alluded to. The truth is | 
that the Sunday -school teachers of the day want | 
time. How shall we get the time for study? | 


is the question with them. How shall we best 
improve the moments we have? They feel 
the force of the striking advertisement, “ Lost! 
sixty golden minutes, every one studded with 
sixty precious seconds!” If we only learn how 
to improve the seconds «nd the minutes, we 
then can do aj] that God requires of us. We 
need now to get the thoughts and the living 
experience of others. We have not to go back 
to the past, to the times of Luther and Calvin 
and Melanchthon. We want to know how to 
deal with the things of the present, and must 
get our experience, the experience that we need 
to teach our classes on the next Sabbath, in 
the schools of to-day. We wantto know how 
our brother-teacher and worker overcomes this 
difficulty, performs that duty. That we may 
have a common ground of sympathy and effort, 
it is almost essential that a common field of 
study be before us. It is by the system of a 
uniform Jesson only, that this can be well se- 
cured. By this, as we go through the week, 
we can learn of each other, and each can help 
the other in the work of preparation for the 
class. As we ride in the cars to our place of 
business, or brush against each other in the 
street, or meet in the daily prayer-mecting, or 
gather around the table for our lunch, instead 
of general and ordinary topics of talk, we can 
take up the prominent things in our next Sun- 
day’s lesson, and Jearn much from each other 
that we could get in no other way. 


To illustrate: A few months ago, when the | 
lesson was upon the subject of the tree and its | 


fruit, I was passing a store where I saw a beau- 
tiful basket of fruit. I walked down thestreet 
with the lesson for next Sabbath in my heart 
and peaches in my mind, for my wife had said 
that she wanted peaches for dinner, “A gocd 
tree bringeth forth good fruit,” I said to my- 
self as I admired the beautiful fruit in the baske 


*From Report of National Sunday-School Convention. 
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|er. Thad an illustration at once for my lesson, 
| and began to think how I could convey the 
iesson home to my scholars, so that 1t would 
impress them as it hadme. I then remember- 
ed that sixty miles from us there was one of 
the finest peach orchards in the world—outside 
of New Jersey!—and I at once sent across to 
a good brother who was dealing there, and 
asked him if he would have the kindness to 
buy for me, for use in my Sunday-school lesson, 
three peach limbs having on them the fullest 
and finest crop of peaches he could find in all 
those celebrated orchards ; one limb, also, with 
' small and poor fruit onit. Right here I would 
insert 2 thought. We are, as the rule, too 
much afraid of asking others to help us in this 
good Sunday-school work. We do not getour 
scholars to help us as we ought to do. The 
; opinion seems to be that if we want anything 
done we must always do it ourselves. It is, in 
an important sense,a mistake. I have found in 
this Sunday-school work that the people want 
to work, the children want to work; our 
scholars are eager to work, to do something 
for us, if we will only show them how, and 
set them at it, We underrate the forces at our 
command, that God has placed all around us 
for ouruse. I found no difficulty with my 
| peaches. A man came to me with three splen- 
| did peach limbs, almost trees in themselves, 
| One of them had on it over one bundred Craw- 

ford peaches. I asked for the bill. There 
| was no bill. The owner of the trees would 

not take anything from a Sunday-school for 
| what little things they wanted for such a pur- 

pose. ‘But perhaps you are not a Sunday- 
| school man,” I said to the freight messenger. 
| ‘*Do youthink I would charge the Sunday- 
| school for bringing them over when the owner 
| asks nothing for them?” ‘* Well, but Patrick 
| here, my Irish friend, will want something for 
| his cartage through the city”—(he was an Irish 
| Catholic.) ‘ Niveracent, sir! Do you sup- 

pose I’d be for being behind thimuthers? Niver 
|a bit of it!” [Applause.] So the peaches 
| costus nothing. I brought the limbs and had 

them stood upon the platform. Four hundred 

of my scholars had doubtless never seen a peach 
| tree in their lives, and their eves and mouths 
were wide open, you may suppose. The teach- 
ers had the benefit of that silent object lesson 
| through all their teaching. When it came to 
| the close, I took one of the trees and asked a 

few. simple questions. ‘* What kind of a tree 

is this from?” ‘ A peach tree!” ‘ What has 

it on it?’ Peaches!” ‘What is our lesson 
about?” “Tbe tree is known by its freitl? 
«« How do you know this is a peach tree?” 

« T?’s got peaches on it!’ How areweto know 
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what kind of children youare?” “ If we have 
got peaches on us, people will know we are Chris- 
tians!”” was one answer! [Laughter.] ‘ Yes, 
that is just it; they will see that you are not a 
tree full of crab apples and pickles and lem- 
ons.” But now here is another limb (produ- 
cing the poor limb.) See, its fruit is not fine. 
The peaches are small and scrawny. The pits 
are large, but the meat is very thin and dry, 
absolutely not fit to eat, while the others are 
large, juicy, and luscious. “Children, what 
makes the difference ?” Now is the oppor- 
tunity to teach the office of the Holy Spirit in 
regenerating and renewing the natural heart. 
The difference between the natural and the 
cultivated fruit is explained. 
grafting, briefly. 
cultivated tree is secured, a limb sawed off the 
old tree, an incision made, and the little bud 


inserted and covered up with warm wax to | 


protect it from the storm till its life permeates 
and diffuses itself through the whole, and it is 
made a new tree and brings forth new fruit, 
just like the fruit of the tree from which the 
bud was taken. How wonderful! 
this is just like the work of the Holy Spirit in 
us. We bring forth only the natural fruit, poor 
and good for nothing. But the Heavenly 
Gardener saws off a limb—sometimes He makes 
us bleed and suffer in the operation—but He 
puts in the good heavenly seed, and then binds 


up the wound and heals it all up, and we have | 


a new life in us which goes through and 
through us, and we bring forth good fruit, to 
the glory of God. And there is nota Univer- 
salist here this morning that would give fifteen 
cents for a basketful of these poor, scrawny, 
uncultivated peaches against a dollar for one 
full of «‘ Crawfords.” 

A teacher of another school asks me the 
next day, “ Brother Jacobs, what are you going 
to dowith your peach trees next Sunday? | 
would like to use them in my school.” “ Very 
well, brother, here is one.” Another, ** I want 
to use thatin my North Star Mission,” and 
another in his school, so that the three mission 
schools were accommodated. The very next 
day, Monday, I met a man on the way to busi- 
ness who gives me some golden thoughts on 
the lesson for the following Sunday. Thus we 
tried to do good and communicate, 

But we have something else to do in this 
work of training. We must study. 


study, srupy! must be our watchword. Pau! 


gave us a great Sunday school lesson when he | 


took his boy Timothy and trained him for a 


long number of yearsand then let him go. But | 


he said to him, ‘Son Timothy, s‘udy to show 
thyself approved.” Don’t think you have it 


The process of | 
How the little bud from a | 


Children, | 


Study, 
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all by nature, or intuition, or chance-work ; 


study, stuoy, STUDY! Why not, fellow- 
teacher, carry a Testament in your pocket with 
you daily? Why not go along the streets 
pondering the truths of God’s Word? Why 
not give it to your neighbors? Why not take 
hours for Bible study? Do you know the se- 
cret of Ralph Wells’ power? I learned it 
years ago, when I heard of him that he never 
let a week pass over that he did not give to his 
Sunday-school lesson twelve hours’ solid time! 
That isthe power. You say he has genius. 
But do you begin totry to do Ralph Well’s 
earnest work? Have you his earnest devotion 
to the Word of God? You must have this if 
you would have his power and his success. 
The luxury of studying the Word of God is 
| one of the richest and sweetest that God ever 
| gave to one of his children! [Applause.] 








THE DISTANCE OF THE DOG-STAR. 





[The reader who knows nothing of the fixed stars, 
may recognize Sirius as the very bright star now visible 
in the south-eastern sky immediately after sunset. Itis in 
the head of Canis Major, and may be recognized by 
three stars some distance below it, which form a beauti- 
ful triangle. | 

In the November ourna/, under the head 
of ** The Worlds in Space,” we spoke of the 
distance of the Dog-star as so immense that its 
light takes twenty-three years to reach our 
earth. A correspondent finds a statement in a 
school manual of astronomy, that the time is 
“‘three years and eighty-two days,” instead of 
twenty-three years, and he wishes to know 
| how the two authorities can be reconciled, 
| or if there are typographical errors in either 

case.” 

The book which our correspondent quotes 
| is often inaccurate in its statements, and en- 
| tirely behind the times, : 
| It isa fact, however, that even the best of 
| recent authorities are sometimes found to disa- 
gree concerning the distances of the fixed stars. 
| We have nowhere seen the distance of Sirius 
| put so low as our correspondent states it, but 
| Loomis (‘* Treatise on Astronomy,” 1865) 
| gives it as 896,803 times the sun’s distance, 
'equivalent to a “ight interval” of 14.16 
| years; while Chambers (* Descriptive As- 
tronomy,” 1867) and Lockyer (* Elementary 
Astronomy,” 1868) and several other recent 
writers give it as 1,375,000 times the sun’s 
| distance, equivalent to a “light interval” of 
21.56 years. Now, the discrepancy between 
| these two measurements is enormous, being 
more than 478,000 times the distance of the 
sun from the earth, or, in round numbers, 
more than forty-three mi/lions of millions of 
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miles—an interval that light, which can fly 
eight times round the earth in a second, must 
take more than seven years to traverse. Our 
first thought is, that, if astronomers cannot make 
their measurements agree better than that, they 
must be either very careless or very stupid fel- 
lows, But let us look into the problem a lit- 
tle, before we pass judgment upon their solu- 
tion of it. 

How is the distance of a star measured ? 
We shall not give a detailed account of the 
process, but simply attempt to show its general | 
nature, and thus to convey some idea of the | 
difficulties attending it. The distance of the | 
star is found by trigonometry; in other words, 
astronomers use the same methods employed by 
land surveyors, and these methods are based on | 
the measurement of angles. In any triangle, | 
if we have two angles and one side given, we | 
can, by means of trigonometry, find the other | 
sides of the triangle. If, then, we wish to 
find the distance of a tower or a mountain-top 
which we cannot reach, we can do it by meas- | 
uring accurately a line as a ‘base line,” and 
then measuring the angles which lines drawn | 
from its ends in the direction of the object 
make with the base line, or with each other. | 
Knowing then one side of the triangle —' 
by these three lines, as well as the angles of 
the triangle, we can calculate the length of the 
other sides, or the distance of the object from 
the ends of the base line. Beginning in this 
way, astronomers measured from point to point 
on the earth, until the shape and size of the 
earth had been determined; then, taking the | 
diameter of the earth as a base line, the dis- 
tance of the planet Mars was determined, and 
then that of the sun. Having obtained the 
distance of the sun (91,500,000 miles), we are 
in possession of a base line of enormous length, 
since the positions of the earth in opposite | 
points of its orbit will be 183,000,000 miles | 
apart. This is the base line used in measuring | 
the distance of the stars, but their distance is | 
so inconceivably great when compared with | 
the base line, that the measurement of the | 
angles of the triangle is a task of extreme deli- 
cacy and difficulty. The largest angle made at 
any fixed star, by lines drawn from the ends of 
this base line of 183,000,000 miles, is /ess than 
two seconds. If you wish to get an idea how 
small an angle of two seconds is, draw a tri- 
angle, one of whose sides is ome-tenth of an 
inch long, and each of the others 860 feet long; 
the longer sides will make with each other an 
angle of two seconds. Or, if you wish to 
know what such an angle is upon the circle 
of the starry heavens, take the distance between 
the two “ Pointers” in “the Dipper” (about 
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five degrees), divide it into sine thousand parts, 
and one of those parts is equal to two seconds. 

The angle formed in this way by lines drawn 
to the star from the ends of this base line of 
183,000,00 miles, is called the para//ax of the 
the star. For certain reasons, however, the 
half of this angle (or that made by using the 
radius, instead of the diameter, of the earth’s 
orbit as the base of the triangle), is usually 
taken as the parallax; and it is in this latter 
sense that we shall hereafter use the term. 

Now, such is the nicety of astronomical meas- 
urements, that if a star has a parallax of one 
second, it can be accurately determined. 
somewhat different method a parallax of even 
the tenth ofa second may be measured with 
tolerable precision ; but it is only after a com- 
parison of the results of repeated measurements 
that these infinitesimal angles can be determined 
beyond a doubt. 

After thirty years or more of labor in this 
field of investigation, astronomers have found 
the distances of two stars pretty accurately, 
and have approximated to the distances of eight 
or ten others. The two whose distances we 
may say we know, are Alpha Centauri (a bright 
star in the southern heavens, which does not 
rise in the latitude of Boston), whose parallax 
is about .g of a secund, its distance 224,000 


| times the sun’s, and its “light interval” 3.52 
| years; and 61 Cygai (a very small star in the 


constellation of the Swan), with a parallax of 
about .56 of a second, a distance 366,000 times 
the sun’s, and a “light interval” of 5.77 years. 

Among the stars whose distance is approxi- 
mately known, is Sirius; and now let us recur 
to the enormous difference between the dis- 
tances obtained by different observers, and sec 
upon how minute an angular difference it de- 
pends. If the parallax is .23 of a second, as 
one authority makes it, the star is 896,803 
times as far off as the sun, and its light takes 
only 14.16 years to reach us; but if its paral- 
lax is .15 of a second, it is 1,375,000 times as 
distant as the sun, and its light must travel 
21.56 years before it arrives at our earth. The 


| inconceivably great difference in the results is 


due, as will be seen, toa difference of .08 of 
a second in the measurement of an angle! How 
small this difference actually is, the reader can 
figure out for himself, taking as a basis of his 
calculation what we have told him of the size 
of an angle of two seconds. It is an angular 
difference which would be represented by the 
breadth of a human hair viewed at the distance 
of ab.ut 625 feet! 

We may add another illustration of the effect 
of a small error in the measurement of an angle 
upon the solution of an astronomical problem. 
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It is well known to most of our readers, we 
resume, that the distance of the sun used to 
reckoned as 95,000,000 of miles ; but with- 
in a few years astronomers have quite generally 
agreed that this number is about 3,500,000 
miles too large. This correctness is based upon 
a correction of the value of the solar paraliax, 
amounting to only about .4 of a second. 
These thiags show that the astronomer deals 


with microscopic as well as with telescopic | 


distances, and that the measurement of the Jat- 
ter is accomplished only by the most careful! 
observation of the former. The subdivisions 
of the graduated scales which he uses are so 
minute that he actually has to read them by the 
aid of a microscope; while with the telescope 
he penetrates to regions of space so remote that 
the rays of light which he gathers up with his 
lenses must have left their source thousands of 
years ago. And so, also, in his measurement 
of time, he divides a second into a hundred 
parts, and, on the other hand, he computes 
cycles so vast that the completion of a single 
one exceeds sevenfold the entire period that 
man has lived on earth.— Fournal of Chemistry. 





ON INFANT EDUCATION. 





In a former paper we sketched the leading 
features of what an infant school ought to be 
and the kind ofa person who, in our opinion, 
ought only to be chosen as the teacher of one. 
At present we propose to go through, in detail, 


the various subjects which should form the pro- | 


gramme of an infant schoo). 

A Love or Trurs.—The forming of the 
youthful mind, in so far as it can be formed 
under the maternal eye, is one of the first duties 
of an infant schoolmistress. It is not always an 
easy task to succeed satisfactorily inthis. With 
some children it is easy enough, ‘The child 
who has at home a mother who instills into its 
mind a love of truth, is gentle and docile in 
the school. The teacher must endeavor by 
every means in his or her power to instill a 
high principle of morality. This must be com- 
menced by making the child love the truth for 
the sake of the thing itself. Allow no oppor- 
tunity to pass of pointing out the value of truth. 
On no account punish a child for a fault which 
it candidly and without evasion admjts. As we 
said in our last paper, If we would inflict cor- 


poral punishment at all (and the benefit to be | 


derived from it under any circumstances is very 
roblematical) it would be fora breach of truth. 

hatever is the most severe punishment in- 
flicted in the school, let it be for this fault. 
The enormity of it will then be understood, 


and an impression formed as to the value of 
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| truth, which will remain in the child’s mind till 
| the day of its death. Make it difficult for the 
untruthful child to win your favor, but not im- 
possible. Keep it at a distance for a time and 
| bestow on it no smiles, but do not act harshly 
by it. It will think in its own way, and after 
some days, if its home associations are not al- 
together depraved, a proper moral tone will 
| begin to appear. Let your reserve then disap- 
| pear. We once knew two children in a school 
—a little boy and a little girl—who were con- 
| stant companions. The little girl was remark- 





able for a love of truth, but the boy had only an 
| indifferent character in this respect. One day 
on their way to school, they committed a trivia! 
fault, viz,—pulling some flowers which hung 
over the paling of a garden. The owner of 
the flowers thought it was a heinous crime, and 
| complained to the teacher who took the very 
view we would take of it—that the fault was a 
very natural one. The little girl was asked did 
she pull the flowers, and at once acknowledged 
that she did. The bey stoutly denied that he 
did so. The punishment the judicious teacher 
inflicted on him was to prohibit his speaking 
to, or walking home, with his little companion. 
This so affected him, that in a few days he 
went to the mistress, acknowledged his fault, 
and was ever after known to be the most truth- 
ful boy in school. We give this as an example 
of how a teacher may find far more effectual 
expedients than the rod to win a child back to 
the right path. 

ReApinc.—Though we place this subject 
| here, it by no means follows that it should be 
the firstthing taught toachild. A wise teacher 
will exercise her discretion as to when she 
should commence to teach a child to read. 
All children should not be set down to the al- 
phabet the moment they enter the schoo]. In 
fact we would allow the infant to commence 
that task just when its natural curiosity had 
been excited by seeing its playmates engaged in 
| giving aname to thesesymbols. The greater 
| portion of the alphabet children pick up from one 
another, without the intervention of the teacher 
at all, provided they are not disgusted in the 
outset by making a task of what can be turned 
intoa source of enjoyment. Various plans have 
been put forth for teaching the alphabet, all 
differing except on one very material point— 
theirutterimpracticability. The practical teach- 
er needs none of those artificial aids. The only 
one of them we ever knew to be of the slightest 
advantage was a plan we saw in an infant school 
conducted by an experienced mistress. She 
she never asked a child to learn more than the 
| names of three letters at a time—giving to each 
| child @ separate lesson—then examined them on 
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the black board by making the letter with a 
piece of chaik in a style that would do credit to 
a professional engrosser. She never found any 
difficulty in this way in making the children 
learn the alphabet. 

There is one thing we would suggest to the 
chiefs of inspection, to recommend at once; 
it would aid the teacher very much if the child 


had the alphabet constantly before it; and for | 


| proper regard to the meaning, cannot be acquired 


this purpose we would recommend that it 
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cast a slur on the backward ones. Make them 
promise to be better next day, and when they 
improve have a kind word for them. They 
| will soon find out that it is much easier, and 
| more pleasant to be attentive thanidle. Never 
permit the pupil to get into the sing-song when 
reading. ‘The best way to avoid this is to 
make each child keep its eye fixed on the word 
it is uttering. Of course natural reading with 








should be printed in medium type by itself, on | at this stage ; but a bad habit should not be al- 


a slip about the size of a page of the first book. | lowed. 
The teacher could have this pasted on a strong | lesson. 


paste-board, a piece of leather, or a square of 
wood, and make each child who had not 
thoroughly learnt the alphabet, have one in its 
hand. ‘Teachers will not give books to small 
children, for they are sure to be torn or lost in 
aday or two; and, except when at lessons, the 
tablets are inaccessible to the children. We 
trust that in case the inspectors do not see the 
necessity for adopting our suggestion that the 
proprietor of the Zvachers’ Journal will print 
some of those slips. They would be a great 
boon to every teacher; and we venture to say 
that if they come into general use, the alphabet 
would be learned in about one-third of the time 
it at present requires. ‘The advantage would 
be that the children during their leisure minutes 
would be examining each other to see which 
knew the most letters. They could also when 
lost or defaced, be replaced much easier than 
books. Besides, the child having only before 
it exactly what it requires to Jearn, would not 
be distracted by turning over the leaves of a 
book. In fact we believe the same system 
would be found useful with all the lessons 
in the first section of the first book. As the 
child progresses we would be very much in- 
clined to follow the plan indicated in the ar- 
ticle—** InpivipvAL versus CLass TEACHING.” 
We have seen it successfully practiced in more 
than one school, and these were schools which 
were noted for the good readers they produced. 
Never allow a child to leave a lesson till it is 
thoroughly conquered. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that because a child can read the 
greater portion of a lesson it should be encour- 
aged by giving ita new one. In fact you are 
discouraging it, for you make its after progress 
the more difficult. Do not be satisfied with 
having a child read one sentence of the lesson, 
and the next chil? another sentence, and so on. 
Make each child read the lesson (which should 

be very short) through. Some of the lessons in 

our first book might be conveniently broken up 
into parts. Encourage by every means the at- 


tentive child, and the child who seems to have 


| questions on the subject matter. 


Make the child spell every word in the 
We do not believe that while im the 
first book c/ause-spelling, or spelling several 
words at a time, is of much service ; but as soon 
as the first book is conquered it should be in- 
troduced. It is a very amusing thing, and one 
that interests the children very much, for the 
teacher to put one of the infants to examine the 
others on the spelling, she herself of course 
standing by. ‘There should be four reading 
lessons every day while children remain in the 
first book, each of not more than twenty 
minutes duration. As little of the teaching of 
those lessons as possible should be left to moni- 
tors, not that we by any means decry their use- 
fulness in the school, but that we look upon 
the teaching of reading as the most important 
portion of the business in every school. It 
should not therefore, be left in inexperienced 
hands, . 

Assoon as the children reach the second 
book, their progress from lesson to lesson 
will be much more rapid. ‘They may now be 
left more to monitors, but the pr:ncipal teacher 
should hear them read as often as possible. 
Three reading lessons in the day will now be 
quite enough, each of twenty-five minutes du- 
ration. The lessons, until they have gone over 
half the book, should as a rule consist of only 
one page or thereabouts. A long reading les~ 
son is a great mistake, and the compilers of the 
Irish National School books have fallen into 
the error of making nearly all their lessons too 
long. Young teachers imagine that when a 
lesson is of accertain length in the book 
they are bound to give the whole to the child. 
By so doing they aim at too much, and to their 
chagrin often fail altogether. Spelling should 
be more attended to now than ever, and when 
the reading is over at the /ast reading lesson of 
the day, the teacher should put a few judicious 
They should 
be such. questions as would interest the chil- 
dren, and would cost a little thought, but not 
much, to answer. 

If the first and second be properly taught, 
the child’s progress in reading is afterwards all 
plain sailing; and this is the reason why we 
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have dwelt so longonthem. Spare, therefore, 
no pains to have those books thoroughly con- 
quered. 

Sincinc.—We assign to singing the place 
after reading in the infant school curriculum. 
and we are doubtful but we should have placed 
it first. Nothing enlivens a crowd of little 
people so much asasong. You will see the | 
infant toddling a whole street after a ballad 
singer, and going into raptures when it hears a 
fiddle, or that pest of our cities, a barrel-organ. 
The taste for music is natural in most Irish- 
born children, Whether it is a peculiarity of 
our climate, or from whatever cause it proceeds, 
we are a musical people. The tender plain- 
tiveness of the music of Ireland has passed into | 
a proverb. In fact nature has done as much | 
for us in that way as for the Italians. This | 
taste, therefore, should be developed, and it is 
with reluctance we say that the school-teachers 
of Ireland have not dore their part in doing 
so. Wemay allude to this more fully ina 
separate paper, but now we have only to do 
with the infant-school. It is a pleasure to go 
into the infant departments attached to our 
district model-schools, and hear the little voices 
of all joining in chorus. Of course the music 
is not always the most accurate. The teacher 
of an infant-school should be a good singer, 
and there should be songs sung at various inter- 
vals during thesday. Little marches are very 
popular with children. They at once take the 
ear, and are admirably suited to the time of | 
changing from floor to gallery. Pains should | 
of course be taken to have them sing in time, | 
anda very little pains will have this effect. | 

e have seen in some infant-schools formidi- 
ble rollers printed over with ‘ Hullah’s Sys- 
tem,” and the mistress busily engaged teaching 
the “*notes” to the poor bewildered children. 
This was making a task of a pleasure with a 
vengeance. We felt very strongly tempted to 
throw the whole machinery into the fire, and 
would undoubtedly do so if we could afford to 
put up with the consequences. To begin to | 
teach infants to sing by note is simple nonsense. 
Banish * Hullah” and « Wilhelm ” and all the 
rest of the “Doctors” out of your infant- 
school, and cultivate the ear. Leave the notes 
till they reach the boys’ or girls’ school. 
also to teach them to sing some of our old 
Irish airs. They are not so difficult, and after 
a short time the children will feel a pleasure in 
them which they never can feel in the greater 
number of the things they sing, which by way 
of courtesy are called music. Mr. Keenan, 
Chief of Inspection, has done a great deal to 
popularize the Irish airs in our schools, but the 
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Try | 
| Sadly must the answer be made—oh, that it 





mistresses of the infant schools, and of the 


| March, 


ordinary national schools can do a vast deal 
more, if they will but try. It is inthe infant 
school it must be begun—the task will be com- 


paratively easy afterwards. 
Irish Teachers’ Fournal. 





LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Place a young girl under the care of a kind- 
hearted woman, and she unconsciously to her- 
self grows into a graceful lady. Place a boy 
in the establishment of a thorough-going, 
straight-forward business man, and the boy be- 
comes a self reliant, practical business man. 
Children are susceptible creatures, and circum- 
stances, scenes, and actions always impress. As 
you influence them, not by arbitrary rules nor 
by stern example alone, but a thousand other 
ways that speak through beautiful forms, pretty 
pictures, etc., so they will grow. ‘Teach your 
children then to love the beautiful. Give them 
a corner in the garden for flowers; encourage 
them to put them in the shape of hanging baskets ; 
show them where they can best view the sun- 
set; rouse them in the morning, not with the 
stern “time to work,” but with the enthusias- 
tic “see the beautiful sunrise!” Buy them 
pretty pictures, and encourage them to deco- 
rate their rooms in his or her childish way. 
Give them an inch and they will go a mile. 
Allow them the privilege, and they will make 


your home beautiful. 
<<asipiee 


A WORD TO BOYS. 

My young friend, did you ever know—can 
you call to mind a single case of a person, who 
having his own way to make in the world, 
spent his time in the street, in billiard saloons, 
around hotels, or in any form of dissipation or 
idleness, to succeed in an eminent degree in 
any enterprise? Look over your list of friends 
and acquaintances and note their course. Do 
you not find upon examination that those who 
to-day are men of influence and honor, were 


| the youths who made the most valuable time, 


turning it to good account? and, on the other 
hand, do you not find those who stood at the 
corners with a cigar or pipe in their mouths 
went from bad to worse, from worse to ruin? 


were not so—they have failed. Will you not 
profit by the experience of others? Go not 
that way. Never be idle. Every moment of 
your time is a golden one, use it as such; im- 
prove the mind; fix your eyes on some noble 
object; be men. The call is for men, will 
you not be one of that number who can say— 
“Tam a man,” —Exchange. 











